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CHAPTER IV. 

“SHALL you be too much engaged at the 
Office to-day, Edward, to drive out with Con- 
stance at hoon ?”’ questioned Mr. Withers, one 
morning, when his brother came to his room to 
inquire after his health, and to receive his com- 
mands for the business-day. 

‘Certainly not! Nothing would give me 
more pleasure !’”’ As he said it, the respondent 
turned with a pleasant smile to his sister-in- 
law, who was pouring out her husband’s choco- 
late at a stand set in front of his lounge. 

She started perceptibly at the proposition, 
and her hand shook in replacing the silver pot 
upon the tray. “TI could not think of it!” she 
said, hastily. “It is kind and thoughtful in 
you to suggest it, Elnathan, but, indeed, I 
greatly prefer to remain at home.” 

“It is my preference that you should go!” 
The invalid spoke decidedly, but less irascibly 
than he would have done to any one else who 
resisted his authority. ‘It is now four weeks 
since my accident, and you have scarcely left 
the house in all that time. You are growing 
thin and pale from want of sleep and ex- 
ercise.”’ 

“T practise calisthenics every day, as you 
and Doctor Weldon advised,” rejoined Con- 
stance, timidly. 

“But within doors. You need the fresh out- 
door air, child. You have taken such good 
care of me, that I should be very remiss in my 
duty, were I to allow you to neglect your own 
health."” 

He had grown very fond of ‘her within the 
period he had mentioned, and showed it, in his 
weakness, more openly than dignity would 
have permitted, had he been well. He put his 
hand upon her shoulder, as she sat upon a stool 
beside’ him, the cup of chocolate in her hand. 





“ Recollect! I must get another nurse should 
your health ‘fail. You see how selfish I am?” 

A jest from him was noteworthy, for its 
rarity ; but Constance could not form her lips 
into a smile. They trembled, instead, in reply- 
ing. ‘“‘I see how good and generous you are! 
I will drive, if you insist upon it, but there is 
not the slightest necessity for your brother’s 
escort. John is very careful and attentive. Or, 
if you wish me to have company, I will call 
for Mrs. Mellen. She has no carriage, you 
know ?” 

‘Send yours for her whenever you like, by 
all means. But, until I am able to accompany 
you, it is my desire that Edward shall be with 
youin your drives, whenever thisis practicable. 
My late adventure has made me fearful, I sup- 
pose. Call this a sick man’s fancy, if you will, 
my dear, but indulge it. At twelve, then, Ed- 
ward, the carriage will be ready. Ascertain 
for yourself before you set out, that the harness 
is all right, and have an eye to the coachman’s 
management of the horses.” 

Opposition was futile, but Constance’s coun- 
tenance was so downcast at the prospect of the 
excursion, that Edward made a pretext, before 
going ont, to call her into the adjoining sitting- 
room. ‘How have I forfeited my place in 
your good graces?’’ he began, in playfulness, 
that was lost in earnestness before he finished 
his speech. ‘‘I have tried to persuade myself 
that your cold avoidance of me, for weeks past, 
and your rejection of my services whenever it 
is possible for you to dispense with them, was, 
in part, an unfounded fancy of my own, and 
partly the result of your absorption in the 
dear duty that has demanded your time and 
thoughts. I have began, lately, to have other 
fears—dreads lest I had unwittingly wounded 
or displeased you. Do me the justice to believe 
that, if this be so, the offence was unconscious.”’ 

“You have offered none—none whatever !” 
interposed Constance, with cold emphasis. ‘“T 
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am sorry my manner has given rise to such ap- 
prehensions.”’ ° ; 

“That is not spoken like the frank sister of 
a month ago,’’ said Edward, retaining the hand 
she would have withdrawn. “I will not re- 
lease you until you tell me what is the shadew 
upon the affection that was to me more dear 
than any other friendship, and which I dared 
hope.was much to you. Be, for one instant, 
yourself, and tell me all.” 

She was very pale, but, in desperation, she 
tried to laugh. ‘‘ You must not call_me to 
account for my looks and actions nowadays, 
Edward. I think, sometimes, that I am not 
quite sane. I have gone through much suffer- 
ing; been the prey of imaginings, that almost 
deprived me of reason, besides enduring the 
real and present trial. And Heaven knows 
how unready I was for it all!” 

‘One word, my dear girl, and my inquisition 
is over. Assure me honestly, and without fear 
of wounding me, have you ever, in your most 
secret thought, blamed me for the casualty 
which so nearly widowed you? I did try, as 
you can bear me witness, to dissuade him whom 
we both love from the experiment that cost him 
so dear. The idea that you may have doubted 
this has pained me inexpressibly,’’ 

‘Dismiss the suspicion at once and forever !”’ 
Constance looked steadily into his face, and 
spoke calmly. ‘‘The thought has never en- 
tered my mind. I blame no one for my trou- 
ble—excepting myself!” 

Before she could divine his purpose, Ed ward 
had put his arm over her shoulder and pressed 
his lips to hers. ‘‘ Let bygones be bygones !’’ 
he said, brightly and fondly. ‘‘ We have too 
much to live and to hope for to waste time in 
nursing unhealthy surmises and fears.’’ 

“Oh!’’ The sharp little interjection came 
from the threshold of the door leading into the 
hall, where Miss Field was discovered in a fine 
attitude of bashful apology, faintly flavored 
with prudish consternation. ‘I did not dream 
you were here. I was on my way to my cou- 
sin’s room!’’ she coutinued, in a prodigious 
flutter of ringlets and shoulders. “I beg a 
million pardons, I am sure.”’ 

**You need not beg one!’’ said the undaunted 
Edward, without releasing Constance. ‘‘ Con- 
nie and [ have been settling a trivial misunder- 
standing in good boy-and-girl style—have just 
‘kissed and made up,’ and we now mean to 
be better friends than ever.”’ 

‘*He! he! you are excessively candid, to be 
sure !’’ tittered Harriet. ‘‘ But’’—shaking her 
black curls—‘‘ Mrs. Withers knows men and 
human nature too well to believe quite all you 
say. We must not forget, my dear madam, that 
men were deceivers ever.”’ 

“You speak feelingly,’’ said Edward, care- 
lessly, following Censtance with his eye, as she 
meved silently toward her husband’s chamber, 
“TI shall caution the lady of my love—should 





the gods ever bestow one upon me—not to sip 
of the pbitier waters of your wisdom.” 

he s¢en the glitter of the round, black 
orbs that pursued his retiring figure, he might 
have made a more thoughtful exit, his run 
down the stairs been less swift, the air he 
hummed, as he went, less gay. 

He’ had a pleasant drive ; Constance an hour 
of mingled sweet and bitterness. It was diffi- 
cult to bear her part in the apparent renewal 
of the familiar intercourse of other days, with- 
out relaxing che severe guard she had set upon 
herself from the moment she discovered the 
true nature of the sentiment she entertained 
for her husband’s brother. She could not help 
delighting in his society, in the manifold proofs 
of loving concern for her comfort and happiness 
of which she was the recipient. Yet, underly- 
ing this secret and fleeting joy, was the ever 
present shame that marked her remembrance 
of her guilty weakness, and the despairing 
knowledge that remorse, duty, and resolve had 
thus far availed nothing to conquer it. 

She looked jaded, rather than refreshed, upon 
her return, although she had curtailed the ride 
in opposition to Edward’s advice. Wild, re- 
bellious thoughts fought for mastery within her 
all the while she was with him, the promptings 
of an insane familiar she coulé not cast out. 
“If I had met him, two years ago, instead of 
his brother, and he had wooed me, the love 
which is now my disgrace would have been my 
glory,’’ she was tempted to repeat, again and 
again. ‘‘ Yet my fitness to receive his affection 
and my need of him are the same to-day as they 
were then. Is he the less my companion soul, 
the mate Gop meant for me, because, led by 
other’s counsels, I blundered into_a loveless 
connection with another! Which is the crimi- 
nal bond—that ordained by my Maker, or the 
compact which has had no blessing save the 
approval of cold-hearted and mercenary mor- 
tals? Outwardly we must remain as we are; 
but who is defrauded if I dream of what might 
have been? if I love him for what he is in him- 
self, not for what he is to me?” 

Then, shaking off the spell, she would loathe 
herself for the vile suggestions, and pray in a 
blind, heathenish way, to him who had sent 
her pain, to sustain her under it, to keep her 
from falling into the fouler mire of open defi- 
ance of her husband’s claims upon her fealty in 
word and act, to hold her fast to the semblance 
of right and honor. 

Parting from Edward at the outer entrance 
with a brief phrase of thanks for his kindness 
in accompanying her, she ran up to her hvs- 
band’s, room and opened the door without 
knocking. A gentleman, whom she recognized 
as a prominent city lawyer, stood by the lounge 
with a paper in his hand. Two young men, 
apparently clerks, were withdrawn a little into 
the background, and a table bearing writing 
materials was between them and the others. 
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“You acknowledge this instrument to be 
your latest will and testament, and in token 
thereof, have set hereto your signature and 
seal?” the lawyer was saying as the door swung 
noiselessly ajar, and Constance stopped, un- 
able to advance or retreat. 

Mr. Withers glanced around when he had 
given his assent. ‘‘Come in, my dear,” he 
said, quietly. ‘‘ We shall soon be through this 
little matter.”” 

She dropped into a chair near the door, her 
heart palpitating with force that beat every 
drop of blood from her cheeks. Some sudden 
and awful change must have taken place while 
she was out, to call for the presence of these 
men. Her frame was chill as with the shadow 
of death, but the one overpowering thought 
that smote her, was that her husband’s ap- 
proaching decease was the direct answer of an 
angry Judge to her wicked outcry against her 
fate and longings to escape it. In this grisly 
shape was the freedom to appear for which she 
had panted. But she knew that when the cage 
was torn down she would feel like a murderess. 
She never forgot the short-lived horror of that 
moment. 

Mr. Withers dismissed his visitors when the 
witnesses had affixed their names to the will, 
and they bowed themselves out, each notirg, 
more or less furtively, as he passed, the dilated 
eyes and colorless face of the wife, and drawing 
his own conclusions therefrom. 

She got up and walked totteringly forward 
at her husband’s gesture. He was no paler 
than when she had left him, and smiled more 
easily than was his habit, when he noticed the 
signs of herextreme alarm. ‘I was afraid you 
would be frightened if I talked in your hearing 
of making my will,’’ he said, encouragingly. 
*‘ To avoid this, I arranged that Mr. Hall should 
wait upon me while you were driving. He was 
behind his time, and you are back earlier than 
I anticipated. I regret the meeting only for 
your sake. Perhaps it is as well, however, that 
IT should acquaint you with some of the provi- 
sions of the instrument you sawin Mr. Hall’s 
hand.”’ 

‘Please do not! I cannot bear to hear or 
speak of it!’’ protested Constance, the tears 
starting to her eyes. ‘‘It all seems so dread- 
ful !’’ 

“Tt will not hasten my death one hour.” 
Mr. Withers was not quite ready to pass over 
without rebuke an absurd superstition he con- 
sidered unworthy a rational being, even though 
the offender was his wife. ‘ You should know 
this. I made another will two years since, but 
circumstances have led me to regard it as inju- 
dicious, if not unfair. We business men are 
superior to the dread of looking forward to the 
ene certain event of mortality. We calculate 
the probable effect of our demise, as we do other 
changes in the mercantile an: social world. By 





the terms of this will, as I was about to remark, 


my property, with the exception of a legacy to 


| Harriet Field, is divided equally between your- 
| self and Edward. And he is appointed sole 
| executor. In the event of my death he will be 


your nearest connection and safest adviser. I 
wish you to remember this. It is hardly to be 
expected that you, although a fair judge of 
character, should be as conversant with the 
qualities that fit him to assume these responsi- 
bilities as I am, who have been his business 
partner ever since he was twenty-one.” 

He was astonished that his wife, instead of 
rendering a submissive verbal acquiescence to 
his spoken and written decree, began to weep 
so violently as to hinder herself from listening 
or replying to his speech. She had never con- 
ducted herself in this irrational fashion before 
in his sight, and he was naturally exceedingly 
perplexed. Aware that any attempt to soothe 
her would be awkward work to him, he lay 
quiet for a minute, hoping the emotion would 
expend itself without hisinterference. Finally, 
he adjudged it to be but reasonable that she 
should set the bounds of her grief at a point 
somewhat short of hysterics or convulsions, 
and addressed her with the most stringent ap- 
peal he could think of :-— 

‘** Really, Constance, your agitation is excit- 
ing me most unpleasantly. I fear I shall be 
feverish when the doctor calls, if this sort of 
thing is kept up.’’ 

He did not mean to be unkind or selfish. He 
believed his health to be of supreme importance 
in her esteem, and that the recollection of this 
would set her to rights. The experiment suc- 
ceeded toacharm. The sobbing flow of briny 
drops was stanched on the instant. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ stammered Constance, 
straightening herself up. ‘I will control my- 
self better hereafter. Itis time for your cordial. 
May I pour it out for you?” 

It was inevitable that the confession she had 
meditated, while he told her of his arrange- 
ments for her future, betraying with a child’s 
artlessness the perfectness of his trust in his 
brother and in herself, the full outflow of peni- 
tence, and depreciation, and entreaty for par- 
don, of which the tears were but the type and 
premonition, should be checked by the queru- 
lous reference to his personal discomfort. But 
the sudden and disagreeable reaction induced 
by it was hardly an excuse for.the hardening 
of her heart and duliing of the sensibilities, 
just now so tender, which filled her mind with 
sullen resentment against him who had repelled 
herconfidence. ‘ He will never understand me. 
We are as antagonistic as oi] and water,’’ she 
excused this by thinking. ‘‘The more closely 
I imitate his icy propriety the better matched 
we shall be. I was a fool to imagine anything 
else.”’ And thus slipped by the fairest chance 
of reconciliation and real wnion that was ever 
offered the ill-assorted pair. 

With Mr. Withers’ returning strength every- 
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thing seemed to fall back into the old train. 
Except that invitations were less frequent as 
the season waned, and that Edward and Con- 
stance passed fewer evenings abroad and more 
at home, that Mr. Withers rode to his office 
every morning and returned at noon, to spend 
the rest of the day upon the sofa in the library, 
exchanging this after dinner for an easy chair 
in the parlor, the mode of life in the household 
varied in no important respect from whatit had 
been prior to his accident. 

It was early in March when Constance per- 
ceived, or fancied she perceived a marked al- 
teration in the demeanor of her brother-in-law. 
He was noi less kind, and his fraternal atten- 
tions were rendered freely and cordially as ever, 
but he was less gay, and was addicted to fits 
of abstraction, profound, although apparently 
not sad, while his absence from the family 
circle, without apology, became so common 
that it ceased to prevoke Harriet’s frivolous 
wonder, and to disappoint Mr. Withers. Con- 
stance had never complained of or remarked 
upor this, But her mind was tossed night and 
day upon a tumultuous tide of conjectures, she 
would fain have termed apprehensions, rather 
than hopes. Up to this date she had believed 
her love and her misery to be unshared and un- 
suspected by him ; had reiterated, in her flimsy 
self-deception, thanksgivings choked by tears 
that she was the only sufferer from her wretched 
folly. Did she grow suddenly cruel and base 
in the moment when the thought that the error 
was mutual awoke raptures, the remembrance 
of the suffering he must also taste had not 
power to still? Was the salve to her self-re- 
spect supplied by the discovery that her divinity 
was a fallible man, impotent to resist the subtle 
temptation that had overcome her prudence 
and sense of right, worth the price paid for it? 
A new terror, more sweet than any joy she had 
ever known, soon laid hold of her. It was idle 
to ignore the fact that Edward furtively, but 
persistently, sought a private interview with 
her. She might disregard his beseeching 
glances, affect to misunderstand his signals 
and his uttered hints, might seek, in constant 
ministrations to her husband’s wants and 
whims, to guard herself, and to forget these 
omens of a nearing crisis. But she compre- 
hended his designs; marked with a thrill, that 
was the opposite of pain, his chagrin at his 
failure, and the augmented restlessness of his 
mien, betokening perplexity and desire. What 
was to be the end of this pursuit, and her eva- 
sion of it, when her own heart was the tempter’s 
strongest ally? She dared not hear him say 
that she was dear to him as he had long been 
to her. Knowing, as she did, that she ought to 
spurn him from her at the remotest approach 
to this theme, she was never able to say with 
an honest purpose that she was likely to do it. 
If she doubted his intentions, she doubted her- 
self yet more. 





It was by no connivance of hers that he gained 
his point. She was taking her usual afternoon 
drive one day alone, when she was aroused 
from a reverie by the slower motion of the car- 
riage, to observe that the coachman had turned 
into a business thoroughfare instead of taking 
the most direct route homeward. ‘‘John,’’ she 
called, through the front window, ‘‘ where are 
you going? What brought you here?” 

‘*Mr. Edward told me to call for him at four 
o’clock, ma’am. I thought he had spoken to 
you about it,’’ was the respectful rejoinder. 

There was no immediate reply, and he checked 
his horses to inquire: ‘‘ Will I go back, 
ma’am ?” 

“No; go on.” 

She threw herself upon the back seat again, 
with throbbing pulses and a feeling that she 
had spoken the sentence which was to decide 
her fate for time and for eternity. ‘‘ Heaven 
help me to stand fast!” the tongue essayed to 
say, the while the heart was melting into ten- 
derness, and vibrating with expectation. 

It lacked ten minutes of the appointed hour 
when they reached the office, but Edward stood 
upon the door step, hat and gloves on. 

‘Tt is good in you to submit so quietly to 
my meddling,”” he began, by the time he was 
seated. ‘‘ But I have something to say to you, 
a story to tell which I can keep no longer. 
You must have seen, although you have seemed 


- not to do so, how I have dogged your steps for 


some weeks past, in the hope of stealing an op- 
portunity for confession. I have sometimes 
ventured to believe that your woman’s wit and 
woman’s heart had penetrated my secret ; that 
what entered so largely into my thoughts and 
motives, made up so much of my life, could not 
remain hidden from ydur eyes. I wanted to 
tell you of it long ago, dear Connie, but the 
recollection of what was due to another with- 
held me, while I was yet uncertain that my 
love was returned. I had so little reason for 
hope, although hope has never flagged—mine is 
a sanguine nature, you know—that I hesitated 
to speak openly. Now that I can feel firm 
ground under my feet, my happiness is mixed 
with much alloy. I must either take from one 
who is a hopeless invalid the ablest and most 
lovely nurse that ever man had; condemn him, 
whose claim the world would declare to be 
superior to mine, to loneliness and sorrow, or 
consent to a season of dreary waiting before I 
ean call my darling my own. Do you wonder 
that thoughts such as these have preyed upon 
my spirits; racked me with anxiety, even in 
the blessed hour of assurance that my devotion 
was not wasted ?”’ 

His rapid articulation had given Constance 
no time for reply, but her excitement equalled 
his, as she bent her veiled face upon-her hands, 
and listened in dumb alarm at the emotions 
rising to meet his avowal of love and longing. 
To her, what would have sounded incoherent 
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to a third person, was explicit and fervent. 
He knew her as his mate, and would not give 
her up; asserted his rights with a master’s 
authority, while his heart ached at thought of 
the woe in store for her nominal possessor. 

“T have startled you by my vehemence,”’ he 
continued, taking the hand that lay upon her 
lap. ‘I feared lest this announcement might 
seem abrupt, but the steamer sails at five 
o’clock, and I last night obtained Evelyn’s 
permission to bring you to see her off. She 
owes you a debt of gratitude for your sisterly 
care of my lonely and graceless self. She loves 
you dearly already, as you will her when you 
have had one glimpse of her face. You re- 
minded me of her the first day of our mecting. 
I have travelled with her and her sick father 
for three months, and at parting more than 
hinted at my attachment. With candor that 
would have driven me to desperation, had it 
been less mournful, she declared her intention 
not to marry while her father lived, ‘He needs 
my constant care,’ she said. ‘ Without it he 
would die in a week. He will never be better. 
The kindest service you can do me, as the 
wisest you can do yourself, is to forget me.’ I 
have been steadily disobedient to her advice. 
I told her as much when I found out by chance 
two months ago that she was in the city. She 
was very resolute, for a time, often refusing to 
see me when I called, and again begging me, 
even with tears, to dismiss all idea of making 
her my wife. It is now a fortnight since her 
father unexpectedly announced his determina- 
tion to return to Europe, and, in the anticipa- 
tion of our second parting, acknowledged thas 
my love was returned. Our engagement would 
be an unsatisfactory one to most people, but 
she is the earthly impersonation of the angel of 
patience, and I can surely wait a few months, 
or even years, for a gift so precious. Her fa- 
ther is afflicted by a complication of disorders, 
the most serious being an organic affection of 
the heart. She is his only living child. It 
would be sheer barbarity to separate them, and 
with an invalid’s obstinacy he will not hear of 
taking up his abode in his daughter’s house, 
should she marry. My poor Evelyn, my gentle 
love ; she is a martyr, and I can do so little to 
lighten her burden !”’ 

“Tt is very hard.” 
Constance must speak. 

Too preoccupied by his own reflections to note 
her thick articulation and studiously averted 
face, Edward took up the word Warmly. 
“Hard! What could be harder for both of 
us?” 

She interrupted him by an impetuous ges- 
ture. ‘You are talking wildly—wickedly ! 
Think what you would suffer if you loved 
without hope of requital.”’ 

He absolutely laughed. ‘As if that could 
be. Affection, full and fervent as mine, holds 
a witch-hazel that never errs in pointing to the 
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He had paused, and 





fount of answering love. Why, Connie, we 
were made for one another—Eva and I!” 

Was no sealding drop of bitterness to be 
spared from her cup? Whose then was the 
fatal mistake which had opened the sluices of 
that other fountain, that was drowning her 
soul with cruel humiliation and anguish? 

‘Drive as near to the steamer as you can, 
John!” called Edward, from his window, and 
in the appreciation of the truth that the sharp- 
est ordeal was yet before her, and fearfully near 
at hand, Constance submitted to be handed 
from the carriage to the wharf. 

Through a bewildering haze she saw the 
noisy crowd, the smoke-stack of the monstrous 
vessel, stumbled along the gangway connecting 
it with the shore, yielding passively to the im- 
petus of Edward’s arm, and regained sight, 
hearing, and consciousness of brain when she 
stood in a handsome saloon, asmall hand, warm 
as hers was icy, fluttering in her grasp, and a 
pair of dark, thoughtful eyes fixed upon her 
face. 

“You were very good to come,”’ said a low 
voice, fraught with emotion, yet steady. ‘ Al- 
low me to present my father, Mr. Pynsent. 
Mrs. Withers, father.’’ 

She looked and spoke the lady, and her father 
arose from his divan, supporting himself upon 
a cane, and saluted Mrs. Withers with stately 
politeness. Both were high bred, but it was 
not Evelyn’s beauty that had won her lover. 
Her eyes and mouth were her only really good 
features. Constance knew herself to be the 
handsomer of the two, but the persuasion added 
to the hopelessness of her ill-fated love. The 
qualities that had knit to this girl’s heart that 
of the man who had seen the beauties of two 
hemispheres, which had kept him true to her 
and her alone, though opposed by absenee, dis- 
couragement, and the wiles of scores of other 
women, lay beyond her power of analysis and 
counter-charms. She began to understand how 
it had come to pass, when she had commanded 
her wits so far as to talk five minutes with Ed- 
ward’s betrothed ; owned, reluctantly, that had 
she met her, as new acquaintances generally 
meet, she would have been irresistibly attracted 
by her winning ladyhood, and the countenance 
that united so much sweetness with sense and 
spirit. 

There was time now for little beyond the 
kindly commonplaces suitable to their meeting 
in a public place and their prospective part- 
ing, and even these Constance abridged osten- 
sibly, and the others deemed considerately, 
that the last precious moments with his affi- 
anced might be all Edward's. Without verbal 
pretext, she arose from her place beside Evelyn, 
and passed around to Mr. Pynsent’s side, en- 
gaging him in conversation about his voyage 
and destination. The atmosphere was a degree 
less stifling there. If she moved, smiled, and 
talked mechanically, it mattered nothing now 
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that the penetrating eyes she most dreaded 
never left their resting-place upon the visage 
of which they were taking a long farewell. 
There was little to be apprehended from the 
rich man’s restless regards, which wandered 
incessantly from her to the betrothed couple, 
his gray eyebrows contracting with pain or 
mental disquiet as he did so. Had Evelyn 
been free to maintain her usual watch upon 
him, she would have taken alarm at these in- 
sreasing symptoms of distress, and the livid 
hue settling upon his complexion. Constance 
did not notice these, until, simultaneously with 
the clanging of a bell overhead, and the rapid 
rush of feet toward the shore, he threw both 
hands outward, with the aimless clutch of a 
sightless man, and fell against her as she sat 
by him on the sofa. 

The utmost confusion reigned in the saloon 
for a few moments—exclamations, inquiries, 
and orders—loud, varied, and useless. Then 
Edward’s strong voice recommended, in strin- 
gent terms, that the room be cleared of all ex- 
cept the immediate attendants of the sufferer, 
including a gentleman who had introduced 
himself asa physician. The spasm passed into 
a swoon, so deathly and protracted, that Con- 
stance was ready to believe the patient beyond 
the reach of earthly aid, notwithstanding the 
doctor’s assertion that he would probably re- 
vive, and even Evelyn murmured once when 
Edward would have confirmed the cheering 
assurance: “It may be. I hope so; but I 
never saw him quite so ill before.”’ 

Finally life fought its way back, inch by 
inch, to the worn heart; the fingers relaxed 
from their rigid clinch, the lips were less pur- 
ple, and the eyes were unclesed feebly upon 
the anxious group. When he could move, Ed- 
ward and the physician supported him to his 
state-room, followed by Evelyn. Constance, 
left to herself, had leisure to observe what had 
not until now drawn her attention. The bustle 
of embarkation had ceased, but through the 
almost deserted saloon sounded the measured 
throb of the powerful engines, as they urged 
the boat through the water. She threw open 
a window and looked out. They were already 
tar down the bay, the spires of the city lessen- 
ing in the distance, and the vessel under full 
headway. She met Edward at the state-room 
door with the startling intelligence. For an 
instant he looked as aghast as herself, then re- 
covered his self-possession with a smile. She 
must compose herself and trust him to extricate 
them both from the predicament in which his 
thoughtlessness had placed them. The worst 
that could befall them was a few hours’ delay 
in returning home. He would see the captain 
forthwith, and request him to signal the first 
homeward bound pilot beat or other vessel they 
might espy. 

Constance did as he bade her; resumed her 
seat, and seemed to await the result of the affair 





patiently. ‘“‘I am afraid your brother may be 
alarmed at our continued absence,’’ was her 
only remark. 

“He will understand at once what has hap- 
pened, when John goes home with the news 


that he drove us down to see the steamer off,’’. 


replied Edward, confidently. ‘‘ We shall have 
a merry laugh to-morrow at breakfast over our 


adventure. So long as you are not unhappy or 


angry with me, I am comfortable on the score 
of Elnathan’s displeasure.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 

‘“WILL you have the kindness to ring that 
bell again, Harriet, and inquire whether Mrs. 
Withers has returned ?” fretted the convales- 
cent. ‘‘Itis after six o’clock, and I am faint 
for want of nourishment.”’ 

The duteous dependent obeyed, then slipped 
from the room to push investigations upon a 
plan of her own. Ina quarter of an hour she 
reappeared with an agitated, yet important 
countenance, that arrested her cousin’s regards. 

“What is it? Where is she?” he demanded, 
impatiently. ‘‘You have heard something. 
Tell me at once what it is!’ 

Harriet collapsed as gracefully as her tun- 
pliant sinews and stays would allow, into a 
kneeling heap tipon the floor at his feet. ‘“‘My 
beloved cousin! My dear deceived angel! I 
have heard nothing that surprised me. I dared 
not speak of it to you before now, agonizing as 
wis my solicitude. You would have driven me 
from youin anger had I whispered a word of 
what has been the town gossip for months, to 
which you only were blinded by your noble, 
your generous, your superhuman confidence in 
your betrayers. I see that you are partially 
prepared for the blow,” as he grew pale and 
tried without success to interrupt her. ‘ Brace 
yourself for what you must know, my poor, 
ill-used darling! Your brother and your wife 
have eloped to Europe in company!” 

For one second the husband staggered under 
the shock. His eyes closed suddenly, as at a 
flash of lightning, and his features were dis- 
torted, as in a wrench of mortal pain. Then 
all that was true and dignified in the man ral- 
lied to repel the insult to the two he had trusted 
and loved. ‘I do not believe it,’’ he said, dis- 
tinctly and with deliberate emphasis. ‘‘ You are 
the dupe of some mischievous slanderer, my 
good woman. Edward Withers is the soul of 
integrity, and my wife’s virtue is incorruptible. 
Who told you this absurd tale ?”’ 

‘““Mrs. Withers stated to you that she was 
going to drive alone this afternoon, did she 
not?’’? Harriet forgot the pathetic in the mali- 
cious triumph, as she proceeded to prove her 
rival’s guilt. 

“You heard her say it,’”’ laconically, and 
still on the defensive. 
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‘“‘Yet John says she called by the office to 
take up Mr. Edward Withers, and that they 
drove in company to the wharf, where lay an 
ocean steamer. He saw them go on board, arm 


in arm, and, although he waited on the pier as | 


long as the vessel was in sight, they did not 
return.” 

“T will see the man myself.’’ Crossing the 
room with a firmer step than had been his since 
his illness, Mr. Withers rang the bell and sum- 
moned the coachman. His evidence tallied 
exactly with Harriet’s report, and she flattered 
herself that the inquisitor’s manner was a shade 
less confident when the witness was dismissed. 
“You have said that this disappearance was 
not a matter of surprise to you, and added 
something about vulgar gossip. I wish a full 
explanation,” he said, still magisterially. 

Thus bidden, Harriet told her tale. Before 
their return to the city in the autumn, she had 
seasons of anxiety relative to the intimacy be- 
tween Mr. Edward Withers and his beautiful 
sister-in-law. Not, the unsuspecting virgin 
was careful to affirm, that she doubted then 
the good faith and right intentions of either, 
but she feared lest Mrs. Withers’ partiality for 
the younger brother might render her negligent 
of her husband’s happiness and comfort. The 
winter’s festivities had brought the two into a 
peculiarly unfortunate position for the growth 
of domestic virtues, and eminently conducive 
to the progress of the fatal attachment which 
was now beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
Although one of the family, and known to be 
wedded to their interests, she had not been 
able to deter busy-bodies from sly and overt 
mention of the scandal in her hearing. She 
had, on such occasions, taken the liberty of re- 
buking the offender, and maintaining, in her 
humble way, the honor of her benefactor’s 
name. But she could not silence a city full of 
tongues, and they had wagged fast and loudly 
of the husband’s indiscreet confidence in the 
guilty parties, and their shameless treachery. 

He checked her when she would have dilated 
upon this division of her subject. ‘I will have 
no hearsay evidence. What have you seen?” 

Harriet demurred, blushingly, not, as it pre- 
sently appeared, because she had seen so little, 
but so much. Duets, vocal and instrumental, 
had been the vehicles of living intercourse— 
hand squeezing, meaning sighs and whispers. 
Her blood had often boiled furiously in behold- 
ing the outrageous manceuyres practised in the 
very sight of their trusting victim. Her eyes, 
in passing from their smiles of evil import, their 
languishings and caresses to the serene face 
bent over the chess-board, or wrapt in innocent 
slumber, had alternately overflowed with tears 
aud glowed with indignation. 

“ But all this was as nothing compared with 
my sensations on the morning of the day in 
which you made your will. Chancing to enter 
your dressing-room, on my way to your bed- 





| side, I surprised Mrs. Withers and Mr. Edward 


Withers standing together, her head upon his 
bosom, his arms upholding her, while he whis- 
pered loving words in her ear. He kissed her 
at the very moment of my silent entrance, with 
this remark—‘ We have too much to live and 
to hope for, to nurse unhealthy surmises and 
fears.’ I could testify to the language in a 
court of justice, and am positive that his refer- 
ence was to your possible recovery.” 

‘‘Nomore!’? The mischief-maker was scared 
out of her gloomy exultation by the altered 
face turned toward her. ‘“‘ Please excuse me 
from guing down to dinner to-day. I am very 
weary, and shall spend the evening alone,” 
pursued Mr. Withers, with a pitiful show of 
his old and pompous style. He arose, as a fur- 
ther signal that she must go, when she threw 
herself before him and clasped his knees. 

‘¢Elnathan!’’ the beady eyes strained in ex- 
cruciating appeal, ‘‘do not banish me from you 
in this your extremity! Who! Who should 
be near you to sustain and weep with you, but 
your poor devoted Harriet—she whose life has 
but one end—the hope that she may serve and 
aid you; but one reward, your smile, and so 
muck of your love as you may see fit to bestow 
upon so worthless an object.” 

But in the honest sorrow that bowed the lis- 
tener’s proud spirit to breaking, her factitious 
transports met no response beyond weary im- 
patience. The cajolery that had flattered the 
unworthy complacency of his prosperous days 
rang discordantly upon his present mood. He 
wanted pity from no one, he said to himself, 
and, in his rejection of hers, there was a touch 
of resentment, the consequence of her unspar- 
ing denunciation of Constance. He might come 
to hate her himself, soon. Just now he almost 
abhorred the one who had opened his eyes to 
his own shame. ‘‘You mean well, I dare say, 
Harriet,’’ he said, in his harshest tone, ‘‘ but 
you are injudicious, and your offers of sympa- 
thy are unwelcome. I am sure that I shall 
shortly receive a satisfactory explanation of 
this mysterious affair. As to your gossiping 
friends, I can only regret that your associates 
have not been chosen more wisely. Now you 
can go.” 

She made no further resistance, but hers 
was one of the chamber-doors that unclosed 
stealthily when, at midnight, the rattle of a 
latch-key sounded through the front hall, and 
was followed by the entrance of the two sup- 
posed voyagers. There were more wakeful eyes 
under that roof that night than the master 
recked of, and a bevy of curious gazers peered 
from the obscurity of the third story into the 
entry, where Mr. Withers had ordered the gas 
to be kept burning all night. 

“You see we are expected,”’ said Edward, to 
his companion. 

Mr. Withers met them at the head of the 
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staircase, clad in dressing-gown and slippers. 
“Ah! here youare. How did you get back?” 

‘* The obliging captain hailed a fishing yacht, 
and put us on board,’’ answered his brother. 
‘*Have you been uneasy about us?’’ 

‘Only lest you might be carried some dis- 
tance out before you fell in with a returning 
vessel. You look very tired, Constance. I 
shall not let her go with you again, Edward, 
unless you promise to take better care of her.” 

‘Tell him just how it happened, Connie,”’ 
laughed Edward, and the conference was over. 

‘They played their parts well all of them,”’ 
muttered Harriet, stealing back to her sleep- 
less pillow. ‘‘ But they need not hope to gag 
people now that the scandal has taken wind ; 
‘murder will out.’ ”’ 

Her sagacity was proved by the appearance 
in the next day’s issue of an extensively circu- 
lated journal of a conspicuous article, headed 
‘* Seandal in high life !’’ setting forth the elope- 
ment, per steamer to Europe, of the junior 
partner in a well-known banking house with 
the beautiful wife of his brother, the senior 
partner of the aforesaid firm. The intimacy of 
the fugitives, the chronicle went on to say, had 
been much talked of all winter in the brilliant 
circle to which they belonged. The deserted 
husband was a citizen whom all delighted to 
honor for his business talents, his probity in 
public life, and his private virtues. ‘‘ This af- 
fliction falls upon him with the more crushing 
severity from the circumstance that he has been 
for some months aninvatid. He has the sincere 
sympathy of the entire community.” 

The editor of the humane sheet, albeit not 
unused to eating his own words, never penned 
a more humble and explicit retraction of “‘ the 
unlucky error into which, through no fault of 
ours, we have fallen,” than graced his columns 
the following morning. He could hardly have 
expressed himself more forcibly had Edward 
Withers really horsewhipped him, instead of 
threatening to do it, and to bring an action for 
libel as well. 

Constance breakfasted in bed, at her hus- 
band’s request, on the day succeeding the Pyn- 
sents’ departure. The popular daily, above 
referred to, lay as usual by Mr. Withers’ plate 
when he went down stairs, folded with what 
was known to its constant readers as the 
naughty corner outermost. Harriet was en- 
gaged in concocting her cousin’s cup of foam- 
ing chocolate when he opened the sheet, but 
she both saw and heard the paper rustle like a 
poplar bough before a storm, then grow sud- 
denly, unnaturally still. When Mr. Withers 
lowered it there was nothing in voice or expres- 
sion to betray to his brother that ought was 
amiss. When the meal was over he repaired 
to his wife’s room, taking with him the news- 
paper which he had not, as was his custom, of- 
ferred to pass to Edward. 

Without a word he spread it before the pale 





woman whose haggard countenance should 
have moved him to delay her accusation and 
sentence. One swift glance took in the import 
of the cruel article, and she buried her face in 
the pillow with a cry that destroyed what faint 
remnant of hope might have lingered in his 
bosom. ‘“ My sin has found me out!” 

A heavy hand was laid upon herarm. ‘ This 
is childish, Constance, and you have showed 
yourself to be no child in craft. Nothing short 
of your own confession would have persuaded 
me that much contained in this paragraph is 
true; that you have abused my confidence, 
sullied my name, and made me the object of 
universal contempt—you and—and—my bro- 
ther !”’ 

Constance looked up eagerly. ‘‘ He has done 
nothing, has said nothing inconsistent with 
honor and what he owes you. The weakness 
is all mine; the folly, the madness, and the 
suffering. He never thought of me except as a 
sister. Surely his engagement proves this.”’ 

** What should your marriage have proved ?” 
asked her husband, sarcastically. ‘‘It may be 
as you say. If I believe it, it is not because 
you swear it is the truth. But I did not come 
here to waste time in reproaches. There is 
but one way to put this scandal down ; namely, 
to conduct ourselves as if we had never heard 
it. Of course, as soon as can be done without 
exciting remark, Edward must seek another 
home. Our removal to the country will afford 
a convenient opportunity for effecting this 
change. As to your reputation, I charge my- 
self with the care of it from this hour. My 
error has been undue indulgence.”’ 

Constance lifted her leaden eyes with a look 
of utter wretchedness. “If you would but 
suffer me to go away and hide myself from all 
who know my miserable story, I would ask 
nothing else at your hands. You would the 
sooner forget the unhappiness brought upon 
you by the sad farce of marriage in which we 
have been actors.” 

‘On my part it has been no farce,”’ replied 
the stern, metallic voice. ‘“‘I have conscien- 
tiously fulfilled the duties made obligatory upon 
me by our contract. You entered into this vo- 
untarily. For what you have termed your 
folly, you have only yourself to blame. You 
seem to have been tempted to your unhappy 
passion by an inherent love of wrong doing. 
As to your proposal of flight and concealment, 
it is simply absurd. In the first place, you 
leave out of view the fact that my fair name 
would be tarnished by an open separation, the 
infamy you would hide be laid bare to the gene- 
ral gaze. Secondly, you have no decent place 
of refuge. I know your brother sufficiently 
well to affirm that his doors would be closed 
against you were you to apply to him for 
shelter as a repudiated wife. And you have 
no private fortune. I shall never again of my 
own accord allude to this disagreeable subject. 
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We understand each other and our mutual 
position.”’ 

He kept his word to the letter. But hence- 
forward his every action and look, when she 
was by, reminded her she was in bonds, and he 
her jailer. Too broken spirited to resist his 
will, or to cavil at the demands made upon her 
time and self-denial by his cold imperiousness, 
she marched at his chariot wheel, a slave in 
queenly attire, whose dreams were no more of 
freedom, to whom love meant remorse, and 
marriage pollution, the more hopeless and hate- 
ful that the law and the Gospel pronounced it 
honorable in all. 
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BY THE MEDWAY. 
(Laurel View, Liberty County, Ga.) 
BY GAY H. NAREMOR®. 
Ir was eve by Medway River, 
Brightest of that Georgian shore, 
Oa which Ponce de Leon’s fountains 
Sparkle life for evermore. 


It was evening by the Medway, 
And her waves of crystal blue 

Reached around a thousand islands 
To embrace fair Laurel View. 


Twilight crimsoned the deep heavens, 
And the pictured waves below 

Spoke of all bewitehing fancies 
Sunny ocean waves may know. 


Spicy odors from the Indies, 
Silver sunlight from Peru, 

Diamond starlight from Golconda 
Set in Tyre’s serenest blue. 


Beauteous, mazy, dreaming river! 
Crowned with laurels never sere ; 
I, another Ponce de Leon, 
Fain would dwell forever here. 


Beauteous light and beauteous darkness, 
Beauteous earth and beauteous sky ; 

Yet we turned back ’neath the sunset, 
My brave noble friend and I. 


Charmed to silence then we turned back, 
Clomb the palmy verdurous banks, 

Where a cottage towered to greet us, 
Bold with oaks in pillared ranks, 


And we met his sprightly sister— 
Ellen, queen of laughing girls, 

And his brother, and his fair wife, 
With her dark brown eyes and curls. 


Dark brown eyes of smiling gladness, 
Dark brown eyes of voiceless mirth, 
Dark brown eyes with genius beaming, 

Thou shalt some time know the worth 


Of the soul that sleeps beneath them, 
Of the mind as yet o’erfraught 

With more than a Caliph’s riches, 
God’s own precious gems of thought. 


Genius sparkling mirth and musie, 
Kindness true and humor bold 

Made up such a night’s enchantment 
As full ages scarce behold. 


But adieu, good friends; good-morning! 
Glad hours heed not how they fly. 

If we meet not this side heaven, 
Then till heaven a long good-by., 
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KEEP NEAR TO YOUR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS, MARY E. NEALY. 


WE think parents lose much, both of plea- 
sure to themselves and of influence over their 
children, by assuming too great a degree of 
dignity. Exclusiveness is a bar to all confi- 
dence, and the child who feels too great awe to 
give its confidence freely to its parents, will 
soon learn to deceive. We do not believe in 
encouraging children to tell each little incident 
or conversation with its playmates or friends ; 
this would lead to gossip, one of the lowest of 
all petty vices. And achild who is taught to 
tattle, by this means will soon, very naturally, 
learn to tell untruths for the very purpose of 
giving you pleasure. Having really nothing 
wonderful to relate, he will invent something. 
This is the true source of gossip among grown- 
up people. Not being sufficiently intelligent to 
lead conversation into the channels of litera- 
ture, science, or art, they naturally (as polite- 
ness and a desire to please require that they 
talk of something) converse about their neigh- 
bors and their affairs—and in case they know 
but little of these, they imagine a great deal 
and tell it for the truth. 

But children should be spoken to freely about 
their little joys and sorrows ; and as they need 
a great deal of sympathy in their troubles, and 
of encouragement in their endeavors, it should 
certainly be given them. We pity the man or 
woman who cannot remember the joy a little 
petting and a little appreciation gave when he 
or she was achild. The hunger of the childish 
heart is almost fearful in its lonely, unloved 
life, as many are fated to know; and kindness 
can mould them into any shape you desire, as 
the warm summer sun will soften to your pur- 
pose the hardest wax. Benjamin West said 
that his mother’s kiss made him a painter. 
Who ean calculate the number of children 
whose souls have starved for sympathy until 
they grew reckless of everything and ceased to 
“try, try again,’’ simply because they had no 
incentive to try. 

When we grow too old to remember how we 
felt when we were young, we shall no longer 
be fitted to guide one ef these little ones. Many 
fathers and mothers might be far happier if 
they would only remember this. A grown-up 
person can never be too simple—too childlike, 
in his or her manner when with children. 
Never grow too far from them! Be to them 
elder brothers and sisters rather than rabbis or 
queens. Let them see that their little wants 
are understood. Trifles make up life, and half 
the sorrow of earth comes from not being 
understood. Little attentions are dearer to the 
heart than great and costly presents. Join in 
your children’s games—listen to their thoughts 
and encourage their expression. Never laugh at 
a child for telling its simple childlike thoughts. 





Nothing checks openness so much as ridicule. 








A child would much rather be taken alone and 
scolded heartily, or punished severely than be 
ridiculed before company. Nothing is so mor- 
tifying—so apt to engender bitterness and hate 
as this, and parents and elder brothers and 
sisters should avoid it by all means. 

Invent every possible amusement to keep 
your boys happy at home evenings. Never 
mind if they do scatter books and pictures, 
coats, hats, and boots! Never mind if they do 
make a noise around you with their whistling 
and hurrahing! We would stand aghast if we 
could have a vision of the young men gone to 
utter destruction for the very reason that, hav- 
ing cold, disagreeable, dull, stiff firesides at 
home, they sought amusement elsewhere. The 
influence of a loving mother or sister is incal- 
culable. Like the circle formed by casting a 
stone into the water, it goes on and on through 
2 man’s whole life. Circumstances and worldly 
pleasures may weaken the remembrance for a 
time, but each touch upon the chord of memory 
will awaken the old-time music, and her face, 
her voice, and her loving words will come up 
before him like a revelation. This influence 
will last while life continues—and who shall 
say it is foolish or vain?) Give them your love 
—your fall, abundant, and overflowing love, 
and it will bring you a rich reward. 

The time will come before you think, when 
you would give the world to have your house 
tumbled by the dear hands of those very boys ; 
when your heart shall long for their noisy 
steps in the hall, and their ruddy cheeks laid 
ip to yours; when you would rather have their 
jolly whistle than the music of Strakosch or 
the songs of Jenny Lind; when you would 
gladly have dirty carpets, ay, live without 
carpets at all, but to have their bright, strong 
forms beside you once more. Then play with 
and pet them. Praise Johnny’s drawing, 

setty’s music, and baby’s first attempt at writ- 
ing his name. Encourage Pom to chop off his 
stick of wood, and Dick to persevere in making 
his hen-coop. If one shows a talent for figures, 
tell him he is to be your famous mathematician, 
andif another loves geography, tell him he will 
be sure to make a great traveller or a foreign 
minister. Go with them to see their young rab- 
bits, and chickens, and pigeons—and down to 
the creek-fall to see their flutter-mill in full 
operation. Have them gather you mosses, and 
grasses, and bright autumn leaves to decorate 
their rooms when the snow is over all the earth. 
And you will keep yourself young and fresh by 
entering into their joys. The happiest and the 
best of men and women are those who have the 
most of the boy and girlnature. While you keep 
this you will never grow morose and sullen ; you 
will never grow cold and hard ; you will never 
grow too grand and dignified, or too far off from 
your children to understand them, and to be 
understood by them. In the lovely character 
of Epya, in Miss Mulock’s ‘‘ Woman’s King- 
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dom,” there is a bright picture of this perfect 
Sympathy between a mother and her boys. 
They knew she loved them too well to deny 
anything that was for their good, and submit- 
ting quietly to her decision against their day of 
sport, grew even joyful when she offered to give 
her whole afternoon to them; and each brain 
was instantly puzzling itself with the great 
question, ‘‘ What will please mother best ?’’ 

Then keep near to your children. Let the 
tendrils of your heart twine about them, and 
in age their deep love will be your comfort and 
support. 


<3 


TESTS OF CHARACTER. 


A GREAT many admirable actions are over- 
looked by us, because they are so little and 
common. Take, for instance, the mother who 
has had broken slumber, if any at all, with the 
nursing baby whose wants must not be disre- 
garded ; she would fain sleep awhile when the 
breakfast hour comes, but patiently and un- 
complainingly she takes her timely seat at the 
table. Though exhausted and weary, she serves 
all with a refreshing cup of coffee or tea before 
she sips it herself, and often the cup is handed 
back to her to be refilled before she has had 
time to taste her own. Do you hear her com- 
plain—this weary mother—that her breakfast 
is cold before she has time toeat it? And this 
is not for one, but for every morning, perhaps, 
inthe year. Do ycucallitasmall thing? Try 
it and see. How does woman shame us by her 
forbearance and fortitude in what are called 
little things! Ah, it is these little things which 
are tests of character; it is by these “little’’ 
self-denials borne with such self-forgotfen gen- 
tleness, that the humblest house is made beau- 
tiful to the eyes of angels, though we fail to see 
it, alas! until the chair is vacant, and the 
hand which kept in motion all this domestic 
machinery is powerless and cold. 


———_——~o- ee ——____ 


WHEN you find an unwillingness to rise 
early in the morning, endeavor to rouse your 
faculties, and act up to your kind, and consider 
that you have to do the business of a man, and 
that action is both beneficial and the end of your 
being.— Antonius. 

To be angry about trifles is mean and child- 
ish—to rage and be furious is brutish—and to 
maintain perpetual wrath is akin to the prac- 
tice and temper of fiends ; but to prevent and 
suppress rising resentment is wise and glorious, 
is manly and divine.— Watts. 

NEVER did any soul do good, but it came 
readier to do the same again, with more enjoy- 
ment. Never was love, or gratitude, or bounty 
practised, but with increasing joy, which made 
the practiser still more in love with the fair 
act.—Shaftesbury. 
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EASTWOOD. 


BY FLORENCE HARTLAND. 

‘‘Yus,” my sister-in-law said, in a tone of 
great satisfaction, setting down her cup of cho- 
colate and leaning back in the chair at the head 
of her handsomely appointed breakfast-table ; 
“T flatter myself, Isabel, that we will have a 
very pleasant Christmas party. Herbert writes 
me that he will certainly be here by the 24th, 
and bring his chum with him; and you say 
that Bertie Harding and her brother will arrive 
one day earlier. Mr. Burton says that Miriam 
may spend a day or two with you, and, really, 
I think you can make their time pass delight- 
fully with skating, sleighing, dancing, etc.’ 

My pretty niece laughed, gayly. ‘’T will 
doubtless be charming! If Miss Watson will 
only finish my crimson silk by Christmas day, 
and Herbert remembers to get the cameos I 
wrote for, I don’t think there will be a single 
thing wanting to complete my perfect happi- 
ness. Well, John,’’ she broke off, suddenly, 
stretching out her hand for the letter which the 
servant, who had just entered the room, held, 
“it is for me, I’m sure. No!” glancing at the 
superscription, ‘‘for you, ma chére mére, and 
from my cousin Helen. I do hope that she is 
not coming to Eastwood! Read it, quick, 
please, and let me hear !”’ 

“She writes that we may expect her by the 
next train, and the length of her stay is indefi- 
nite, as her health is too much impaired to 
allow the coutinuance of her duties as a gover- 
ness for this winter, at least. I am afraid that 
the poor child’s health must be ‘shocking, or 
she would never acknowledge that she is the 
least ill—she was always so reticent about her- 


:-self. I am surprised, Isabel, that any one with 
, 48 warm a heart as I imagined you to possess, 


should be thus cold and indifferent towards a 
cousin, very near your own age, and so much 


“ess highly favored in temporal blessings than 


~. 


yourself. I am pained and disappointed in 


you!” 

“Indeed, mamma,”’ was the spoilt girl’s re- 
ply, while tears filled her bright eyes, ‘I am 
fond of Helen; but she is so horribly mopish 
and reserved, so uninterested in all of my pur- 
suits, there is not the slightest congeniality 
between us, and, to tell the truth, I am a little 
afraid of her. You must forgive me, if for a 
moment I hoped that her visit to us would be 
postponed a few weeks, as she would not enter 
at all into our Christmas frolies, and I shall 
not have time to plan anything for her own 
special enjoyment.” 

“T am only too glad to believe you, my 
child,’”? Mrs. Hargrave replied, still seriously, 
‘but, Isabel, you must never let me hear you 
speak slightingly of your cousin again. She is 
my own brother’s orphan, and as long as I 
have a roof to cover me she shall be welcome 
to callit home. She is every whit your equa! 











in accomplishment and native talent; and is 
certainly a girl of high spirit and independence, 
or she would never have refused the home I 
offered her, and gone off to New York to drudge 
her youth away as governess in a fashionable 
family, where I suppose she is treated with 
but little, if any, more consideration than the 
servants. My poor little Helen! Isabel, if you 
love me, you must not in my presence again 
speak disparagingly of my brother’s child.’’ 

The young girl saw that her mother was in 
earnest, and, as she always exacted the most 
implicit obedience and respect from her chil- 
dren, Isabel merely bowed without answering, 
but the proud blood dyed her cheek, and her 
lips undeniably pouted as she hurriedly de- 
spatched her second muffin, and then left the 
breakfast-room. 

A few moments later she opened the door of 
the room in which I still lingered, enjoying the 
warmth of the crackling wood fire, and, peep- 
ing cautiously around to see if her mother was 
there, exclaimed, ‘‘Do, Aunt Mary, come and 
help me! These visitors will be here day after 
to-morrow; and I’ve lots to do, as mamma says 
I’m old enough now to superintend the ar- 
rangement of the chambers and parlors. Jane 
is to be given up entirely to my control, and I 
intend to display such a vast amount of Yankee 
energy as will astonish ygu and all who know 
my lazy proclivities. But in the mean time, 
dear auntie, come and help me. Just please 
take charge of the upper regions, while I reign 
supreme in the parlors. I must fly down to 
James and beg the handsomest collection of 
flowers the green-house affords, as I’m fully 
determined that Bertie Harding and His Ex- 
cellency, Mr. Frederick, her brother, shall be 
perfectly bewitched with Eastwood—and its 
inmates !’’? she added, laughing saucily, but 
blushing, as she saw my amused smile. “ You 
are on the shady side of unromantic forty, I 
know; but I warn you to look out for your 
heart, for no matter how withered and collapsed 
it is, one glance from monseigneur’s dark eyes 
will galvanize the corpse and make your blood 
leap as nonsensically as any love-sick girl’s of 
sweet sixteen.”’ 

“Hold your tongue, you young termagant!’’ 
I retorted, as I moved on up stairs. ‘I sup- 
pose you speak from personal experience, the 
very best of teachers, and have felt all those 
lackadaisical woes which you so confidently 
predict for me. Honestly, I don’t think you 
have been quite so careless and happy since 
your return from Saratoga, last summer, where 
you saw so much of your friend Bertie Hard- 
ing’s handsome brother. Remember, I shall 
have nothing to do next week but to observe the 
flirtations of you young folks, and I warn you 
that I shall prove a merciless critic; so you 


| had better propitiate a powerful enemy at once 


by confessing the whole story.” 
The warm, rosy glow which streamed over 
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her brow, cheek, and throat, as I made this re- 


joinder, did not escape me, but merely shaking | 


her finger threateningly and curling her red lip, 
the young lady vanished into the open parlor, 
and soon I heard her carolling, in clear, joyous 
tones, a tender love ballad which she had been 
diligently practising for several days. 

The handsome, prettily-furnished house had 
been thoroughly “ put in order’’ from garret to 
basement; fires burned cheerily in the cham- 
bers, lighting up the snowy, sweeping Mar- 
seilles bed-covers, and heaped, ruffled pillows, 
inviting pictures to the expected weary travel- 
lers ; and in the warm, glowing parlors, where 
we awaited their coming, rare and lovely flowers 
drooped from the Bohemian vases and scented 
the rooms with their exquisite breath. One of 
the guests, Helen Dalton, had already arrived ; 
and as she sits on a low ottoman in a simple 
black dress, screening her face from the glare 
of the lamp-light, she forms a striking contrast 
to Isabel, who flashes through the rooms ina 
soft, bright plaid merino, with scarlet verbenas 
nestling in her black hair, and glowing beneath 
the white lava pin which confined her lace 
collar. 

Helen was not pretty—her face is thin and 
dark, and her large biack eyes look restless, 
eager, unhappy. It is a face that happiness 
would make beautiful; for once, since she 
came, when her aunt took her upin her arms 
and kissed her, saying, “‘ Dear child, you are 
so like your father!’’ her large eyes flashed 
with such a bright, radiant smile, that her 
whole face was beautified by it. But to-night, 
as she sits in her obscure corner gazing at the 
fire, with her hands idly and listlessly folded 
on her lap, and her high forehead—certainly 
too expansive for the laws of beauty—knit in 
a frown, as if painful memories troubled her, 
she is simply Helen Dalton, a homely, unpre- 
tending, and, to be truthful, uninteresting girl, 
poor, and a nursery governess. I say ‘‘ unin- 
teresting,’’ and am half disposed to draw my 
pen through it. She was not uninteresting to 
me from the first. I found iwnyself intently 
studying the thin sallow face, with its unquiet 
eyes, and wide, flexible mouth. There is un- 
common intelligence enthroned on that broad 
brow, a world of love and devotion could look 
out of those black eyes, and the quivering, sen- 
sitive mouth showed depths of passion which, 
April-like, sunny Isabel never dreamed of. 

The roll of carriage-wheels on the gravel 
aroused me from a reverie. Isabel was at the 
hall door weleoming the new arrivals, and her 
face was beaming with smiles and blushes as 
she ushered her friends, Miss Harding and her 
brother, Mr. Frederick Harding, into the warm, 
inviting parlor. 

“Of course, Bertie, you remember mamma 
and Aunt Mary. This is my cousin, Helen 
Dalton. Mr. Harding, let me introduce you to 
Miss Dalton.”’ 





The girl had risen from her seat at the en- 
trance of the guests, with the weary, preoccu- 
pied look still on her face, and went through 
the introduction to Bertie calmly enough ; but 
when her brother was presented, and bent his 
handsome hea! in acknowledgment, a surprised 
look of recognition leapt into her face, half of 
pain, half joy ; she blushed painfully deep, and 
stammering out, ‘‘I think I have met Mr. 
Harding before,”’ resumed her seat. 

The gentleman, too, was conrused, evidently, 
and chagrined, but he recovered himself speed- 
ily, and simply answering, ‘‘ Yes, I have had 
that pleasure,” entered into a brisk chat with 
the hostess ; while Isabel, whose good manners 
could not entirely prevent a look of curiosity 
at this rencontre, carried off Bertie to remove 
her furs and “have a good hug” in the privacy 
of her chamber. 

The rest of the evening my attention was 
divided between Helen Dalton the lonely or- 
phan, and Frederick Harding, the man who, if 
not the avowed suitor of my niece, was certainly 
expected to be such, to the evident satisfac- 
tion of my sister-in-law, no less than of pretty, 
piquant Isabel herself. After the first surprised 


start and confusion at their introduction, nei- | 


ther of them evinced the slightest consciousness 
of the other’s presence. Helen, no matter what 
stormy, agitating thoughts were at work in her 
brain, certainly effectually concealed them, as 
she settled back into her former attitude, and 
gave her attention to some trifle of fancy work 
which she drew from the tiny basket at her side ; 
to all appearance as oblivious of the presence 
of the super-elegant Mr. Harding as though he 
had been the Maltese cat which purred on the 
velvet hearth-rug. He struck me as being a 
man of by no means brilliant talent, and I was 
sure there was very little depth or strength of 
character about him. Good-looking, polished, 
graceful, with the unmistakable air of one ac- 
customed from his birth to the best society, he 
was a man to take life easy—shift the heavy 
burdens on other shoulders if he could, and 
lounge away his time in silk-curtained, rose- 
scented boudoirs, where he could display his 
white, diamond-ringed hands and gleaming 
teeth to the best advantage. Not wilfully 
vicious or reprobate, perhaps, but only weak ; 
lacking strength to break the silken fetters 
which bound him to a life of enervating ease 
and luxury, and prove to the world his right 
to the patent of true nobility and manhood. 
Of course I did not make this analysis of his 
character from one evening’s observation—it 
was the result of daily intercourse with him 
during his stay at our home. 

Just before we retired for the night, Bertie 
proposed music, and Isabel led off in a bril- 
liant showy fantaisie, like herself, all glow and 
sparkle; then Bertie sang an aria from some 
popular opera ; but her voice, though well cul- 
tivated, was weak and thin, and her brother 
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shrugged his shoulders at its conclusion, and 
said, turning suddenly to Miss Dalton with an 
odd mixture of eagerness and hesitation, “‘ Pray, 
Miss Dalton, show this sister of mine what real 
music is! Will you very much oblige me by 
singing ‘ Twilight Dews?’ ” 

The girl had sat quietly enough during the 
performances, seemingly unobservant of what 
was guing on; but now, as she was so unex- 
pectedly addressed, a singular expression, or 
rather combination of expressions, passed over 
her face. First, a deep, lurid blush burned on 
cheek and brow, and she raised her head proudly 
and scornfully to meet his gaze, but a softer, 
tenderer light shone in her black eyes instantly, 
and, bowing slightly, she rose and walked to 
the piano. 

The small, plain figure in its suit of unpre- 
tending black was forgotten, as the wondrous 
voice rang out clear and sweet in the exquisite 
old melody that I had known and loved years 
before in other and happier scenes. The arti- 
ficial, soulless music which we had just heard 
seemed immeasurably pitiful and tame as the 
earnest tones thrilled and quivered through the 
tender words :— 

“There ’s not a garden-walk I tread, 
There’s not a flower I see; 
But brings to mind some hope that’s dead, 

Some joy I’ve lost with thee!” 
As the girl pronounced these words I was look- 
ing at her intently, and I was certain, as her 
gaze rested on the man who stood motionless 
beside her, that there was a meaning in it 
which we knew not of, brt which he certainly 
appeared to understand, as his eyes fell be- 
neath hers, and he perceptibly reddened. 

‘You seem to be sentimental, sir,’’ she said, 
as the last note died away. ‘‘ Are there any 
very tender or painful memories connected with 
this? Bah! it’s a very namby-pamby sort of 
an affair, and decidedly old-fashioned! Let me 
see if one of my favorites will not please you 
better !’’ and the scorn and disdain all vanished 
from her face as she commenced in a voice low 
and flute-like as the fairy music which mytho- 
logy tells us the sea-nymphs chant over lost 
mariners, ‘“‘Sweet spirit, hear my prayer!’ 
from ‘ Lurline.”’ 

Even thoughtless Isabel grew quiet and sad- 
dened ; the weird witchery of the music was 
around us all, and as she rose from the instru- 
ment we thanked her warmly, and her aunt 
said: ‘‘ Your voice is even sweeter than it used 
to be, my child. New York has improved 
you ;” but Frederick Harding said not a word. 

L inwardly resolved, as I sat before the fire 
in my own quiet chamber, to closely observe 
the movements of the pair so unexpectedly 
brought together here, so evidently well ac- 

quainted, and yet so silent about their previous 
intercourse. A lonely old maid, with few to 
care for and be interested in, I felt a yearning 
attraction towards this girl, like myself, with | 
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scarce any one to love and watch over her, and 
yet thrown eariy, unprotected, into the vortex 
of a large metropolis. It was no idle, prying 
curiosity which prompted me. I felt a real, 
pitying interest in her. 

The next morning dawned cold but beanti- 
fully clear, and the wide, broken landscape, 
covered with the pure spotless mantle of snow 
which had fallen during the night, sparkled 
and glittered as the sunbeams swept its frosty 
surface. An old maid is not necessarily devoid 
of an appreciation for the grandeur and beauty 
of God’s Kiandiwork, and as I stood at my win- 
dow looking out at the large lawn sloping down 
to the ice-locked river, with huge leafiess oaks 
clasping their naked arms across the carriage 
drive, and pointing upward to the breathless 
hush of the steel-blue sky ; and the tall evrer- 
greens bending their heads beneath the snow- 
shroud which draped them, involuntarily the 
words sprang to my lips— 

“ Nature comes sometimes and says 
I am ambassador of God.” 

While I stood at the window, I saw Helen 
Dalton, equipped in walking costume, come 
leisurely up from the river. Her face was 
glowing and bright with exercise, and she 
hummed a merry song; but when she caught 
my eye, the usual sober, indifferent look re- 
turned to her face, and in exchange for my cor- 
dial bow and smile, she gave me a very cool, 
formal “‘ good-morning!’’ 

A moment later, when I took my seat at the 
breakfast-table, where the party were alreaty 
assembled, she was bending over her plate, 
ostensibly absorbed in beefsteak and muffins, 
and entirely forgetful of the existence of all in 
the room except her aunt, of whom she was al- 
ways fond. 

“Such superb sleighing!’’ Isabel was saying, 
animatedly, to Bertie. ‘‘ Positively irresisti- 
ble! Suppose we have out the large sleigh, 
and go over to the depot this afternoon to meet 
Herbert and his compagnon du voyage? The 
train will arrive at 6 P. M., and we can have 
the long eight miles drive home by moonlight. 
What do you think of it, Bertie?” 

“Sleighing by moonlight in the country !”’ re- 
plied that young lady, enthusiastically, “‘ how 
delightful! I suppose Miss Dalton will go, 
and you, sir knight, will not disdain to ac- 
company this fascinating trio of damsels?”’ 
she said, merrily, turning to the elegant piece 
of workmanship who was leaning languidly 

back, balancing his silver spoor on the edge of 
the frail French china cup, and paying more 
attention to the silent figure opposite than Isa- 
bel seemed to fancy. 
**T? Oh, of course! with the greatest plea- 
sure,’’ he answered, raising his eyes to Isabel’s, 
at which she colored, and, rising, led the way 
back to the drawing-room, where Miriam Stan- 
ley, the minister’s daughter, was soon an- 





nounced, and the hours sped merrily on until 
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luncheon; soon after which two sleighs were 
at the door to take the party to Stafford, where 
the cars must deposit their travellers. Miss 
Dalton had not intended going, but her aunt 
insisted so positively, assuring her that the 
drive would be beneficial, that she at length 
consented. 

When I reached the hall door, whither I went 
to see them off, to my utter surprise Bertie, Mi- 
riam, and Isabel were already tucked comfort- 
ably in the large family sleigh with Joe Stanley, 


a youth of sixteen, for driver. While Frederick | 


Harding walked up and down the portico tap- 
ping his caue against his boot, awaiting the ap- 
pearance of Helen. How the arrangement was 
effected I never Knew, but Isabel’s surprise and 
chagrin were evident, as Helen, cloaked and 
hooded, came out, and the gentleman, with all 
the grace and impressement for which he was 
remarkable, handed her into the small sleigh, 
and took his seat by her side. Then they drove 
off, but Isabel’s laugh and ‘‘ bon voyage’’ some- 
how jarred unpleasantly, as the bells rang out 
their chime, and the party disappeared down 
theavenue. I didn’t know why, but I certainly 
sighed as the gate clanged to after them, and I 
turned into the house. 

“Could it really be Helen, the quiet, listless 
girl who had left us a few hours before?” I 
asked myself, as the whole party burst gayly 
into the room about eight o’clock. Isabel her- 
self, fluttering about, gay and flashing as some 
bright-plumaged tropical bird, now leaning ca- 
ressingly on her tall brother’s arm, then chat- 
ting in her own piquant way with his chum, was 
not more wildand happy. She was not homely 
then ; her great black eyes shone like stars, and 
her cheeks burned with a hue as rich and rare 
as that which dyes the coral groves far down 
in the deep green southern seas. And when 
Herbert, who was particularly fond of her, his 
‘little elf,’’ he called her, asked for a song, 
choosing “Schubert’s Last Greeting,” she 
shook her head. ‘‘ Not that to-night, if you 
please, cousin Herbert. Something full of 
youth, and love, and hope; it is Christmas 
Eve, you know; only glad memories should 
sway us to-night,” and then she sang, as I 
never heard her sing before or afterward, clear, 
swelling, exultant music, as if at last Heaven 
had granted a boon long prayed for, and her 
spirits were soaring upward to lay down its 
burden of joy and thankfulness before the very 
throne itself. 

** Now,” Herbert said, as she paused, passing 
his arm round his mother’s waist, and looking 
down fondly into her upturned face, “ one 
Christmas hymn together before we say good- 
night. ‘It is so sweet to be at home again!’ 
Come, Fred, take the tenor; you used to sing 
it beautifully, and we must all join in this.’’ 

All sang, even my sister-in-law and myself 
joining our weak, quavering voices with the 
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fireplace, and stood leaning on the low mantle, 
looking down at the blazing fire. When we 
separated for the night, I thought his face wore 
a shade of harassment and anxiety which 
slightly marred its comeliness. 

Christmas morning in the country! So still, 
so calm, so beautiful it was, with the pure snow 
still shrouding the frozen earth, and the fathom- 
less blue sky bending like a great voiceless 
prayer over all, that I almost fancied I could 
catch a faint note of the happy chorus, with 
which the legions of heaven ushered in the an- 
niversary of the great day when Christ was 
born in Bethlehem. 

Mrs. Hargrave insisted that the day should 
be observed with proper decorum ; so at 10 A. 
M. the whole party started off to church ; seve- 
ral, among them Isabel and Mr. Harding, pre- 
ferring to walk, as the church was only a short 
distance off, being visible from the hall door. 

All the rest of the day he devoted himself 
with pointed assiduity to his young hostess, a 
state of affairs which she enjoyed extremely 
and took little pains to conceal. In the after- 
noon he took her out driving, and on the follow- 
ing morning they were en téte-d-t¢le in the 
library, whither he had conducted her in order 
to have a quiet game of chess, of which she con- 
fessed herself deplorably ignorant, and accepted 
his gallant offers of instruction. In the large 
merry group collected at Eastwood it was ra- 
ther a hard matter to keep one’s self cognizant 
of the movements of any particular person, so 
I progressed but slowly in my efforts towards 
acquaintanceship with Helen Dalton. She had 
relapsed into her first manners; perfectly ig- 
noring the very existence of half in the house ; 
even resisting Herbert’s efforts “‘to make her 
sociable,’’ and spending most of her time in 
long solitary rambles out in the keen frosty air. 
“Slightly outré,’”’ the girls, Isabel included, 
voted her, and even her aunt declared her in- 
corrigible. On the twenty-sixth a large even- 
ing party assembled at Eastwood, composed of 
all the upper crust of the neighborhood. There 
was the usual amount of gay dressing, envy, 
and flirtation, seasoned now and then with a 
spicy bit of gossip. The old walls rang with 
laughter, and the family portraits looked down 
on many beautiful young faces, but Isabel was 
queen of the night. The rich crimson silk 
which she had donned, with costly black lace 
trimmings and jet ornaments for neck and 
wrists, became perfectly her Southern style of 
beauty, and the proud, haughty head, with its 
glossy black braids, was wreathed with droop- 
ing blood-red fuschias, not more glowing than 
the bloom which gratified vanity had called to 
her cheeks. She was in her element to-night ; 
the pampered, petted darling of society, fondled 
and caressed ; every caprice humored; every 
gay, laughing remark hailed and applauded as 
the wittiest bon mot. Frederick Harding ws 


rest, but Frederick Harding walked off to the | unmistakably lover-like in his attentions, 
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waltzing with her repeatedly, although her 
mother had prohibite: her dancing a round 
dance with any one but Herbert; fanning her 
in the intervals between the sets in the most 
tender manner imaginable, and once taking her 
out for a promenade on the sheltered moonlit 
portico. A circumstance which conclusively 
settled the question of their engagement with 
a vivacious young lady near me, who remarked, 
&n a stage whisper to her companion: ‘Of 
course, they are affianced! Who else but the 
most devoted and sentimental of lovers would 
go out to gaze at the moon now, when the mer- 
cury is on the point of running out the bottom 
of the thermometers, and the air is as sharp as 
—weill, let me think—the tip of Miss Walford’s 
nose? Now, there’s an illustration for you. 
Ruminate upon it at your leisure, while I go 
over and congratulate Mademoiselle Harding 
on her prospective sister-in-law,’’ and off she 
walked, and a few moments afterwards I saw 
her in a laughing conversation with Bertie, 
who at first looked surprised, then, glancing up 
at the merry, honest, insouciant face, blushed 
@ little, and answered in the same free uncere- 
monious way. Shortly afterwards I noticed 
Helen Dalton sitting in the window near them, 
and, as I had not seen her before during the 
evening, I crossed to her side and took a seat. 
Could she have heard the remark made by 
Miss Bertram to Bertie? I was sure of it. 
Her face was as white as the pale roses in her 
hair, and her eyes positively startled Me—they 
were so unnaturally large and bright. ‘‘ Was 
she ill?’”? I asked, taking in mine one of the 
smal! nerveless hands hanging listlessly by her 
side. It was dry and hot, yet she shivered in 
the thoroughly heated room. ‘My dear,” I 
said, as tenderly as I could, “let me do some- 
thing for you! Indeed, you are not well. 
Come with me to my room and lie down for 
awhile; you are tired.’’ 

“Thank you,”’ was the unmoved reply, ‘‘I 
am quite well, only warm. If you will excuse 
me, I will go out in the cool air for a moment.” 

I saw her leave the room, and shortly after- 
wards Mr. Harding and Isabel came in from 
the portico. What became of her, whether she 
found them on the portico, I didn’t know. But 
when Herbert came a moment later to beg her 
to sing, he could not find her. And when I 
knocked at her room door, she answered that 
she was a little tired and must be excused from 
going down. “Would I please make them 
leave her alone?’’ 

At breakfast on the next morning Miss Dal- 
ton’s chair was vacant, and the servant brought 
word down that she was suffering from a slight 
headache, and would remain in her room an 
hour ortwo, ‘Her old troublesome enemy,”’ 
her aunt said, pityingly. ‘‘ Remember, Isabel, 
not to be quite so noisy as usual.” ‘ 

__ “Oh, never fear, mamma! the house will be 





quiet enough, as we are going en masse to call 
on Clara Bertram ; the horses are now being 
saddled.”’ 

An hour later she placed her small, prettily 
gaitered foot in Mr. Harding’s hand, and, 
springing lightly into the saddle, kissed her 
hand to her mother and myself, and cantered 
after the others down the avenue. 

‘Come here, Mary,”’ sister said, as they dis- 
appeared, drawing me from the hall door into 
the snug breakfast-room. ‘‘ The house is de- 
lightfully quiet, let me have a chat with you; 
these gay crowds don’t suit old people, do they ? 
Well, we will be quiet enough when Isabel 
leaves us. Yesterday Frederick proposed, as 
I knew he intended doing, and Isabel has en- 
gaged herself to him with my full approbation. 
He is a first-rate match, high born (there is 
not a better family in New York), remarkably 
handsome, and moral, besides being the son of 
a dear and intimate friend of my poor hus- 
band’s. I shall miss my bright-eyed darling, 
but, of course, I know she will marry some one, 
and there is no man to whom I can give her 
more trustingly than to Frederick Harding. 
We will soon have the old place to ourselves, 
at least until Herbert’s graduation, .and we 
must be all the world to each other.’’ 

I was glad for Isabel’s happiness, but invol- 
untarily thought of the lonely girl up stairs, 
and as soon as possible I left the room and 
started up to Miss Dalton’s chamber. On the 
stairs, to my surprise, I met her, looking 
wretchedly, but cold and polished as an iceberg. 
In reply to my inquiries about her health, she 
said she was very nearly recovered, and was 
sure that a brisk walk would entirely restore 
her. ‘*‘Rapid walking was her sovereign re- 
medy for all ills, both bodily and mental. 
Would I permit her to pass?’”’ So, with really 
an angry feeling, I replied to her courteous 
good-morning, and went on up to my own 
dormitory, wondering what kind of an odd 
compound the girl was, and for the first time 
sympathizing with Isabel’s oft-repeated asser- 
tion that “Cousin Helen has no more heart 
than a Polar bear, and is as enigmatical as 
the Egyptian sphinx.’”? From my window I 
watched her straight, slight figure, wrapped in 
a long black circular, walk rapidly across the 
lawn and take the gravelled path leading to the 
river. 

The short winter days flew swiftly past, plea- 
sure-winged to the gay crowd that filled the 
rooms of beautiful Eastwood with unwonted 
mirth and merriment, and now the last night 
of their stay had arrived ; the next day Frede- 
rick Harding and his gentle sister would leave 
for their city home, and Herbert, with his class- 
mate, would return to old Harvard. 

“No, no!’ Herbert said, catching Helen’s 
arm as they rose from the daintily-spread tes 
table. “You shall not run off to your room 
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to-night. We will all spend the last evening 
together, so come with us to the dear old par- 
lor.’”’ 

A shade of annoyance crossed her face, and 
she tried to break away from her cousin’s clasp, 
but he held her firm, and after a moment she 
yielded, and followed the rest. 

“‘There will be no visitors to-night,’ Isabel 
remarked, complacently, as they formed a circle 
round the fire, and the girls took out their tat- 
ting and crochet work, ‘it rains too heavily. 
Even Miriam cannot come,’’ she added, glanc- 
ing mischievously up into her brother’s face, 
‘‘and we must depend entirely on ourselves for 
amusement. Suppose one of you gentlemen 
read to us? We promise you our ears, though 
eyes and fingers be otherwise engaged. Bertie 
has the Browning mania—cannot one of you 
contribute to her enjoyment by regaling her 
with a choice scrap from her pet authoress?”’ 

** By all means,’’ Herbert answered, prompt- 
ly ; “‘I would with great pleasure, were Fred 
not present, but he so far surpasses me, that 
my native modesty compels me to be silent 
and yield the precedence to him. Take the 
book, old fellow, and let the ladies decide on 
the poem.”’ 

“* Bertha in the Lane,’”’’ voted Isabel. 
“Bertie has been repeating snatches of it to 
me all day, and wondering that I never read 
it. Here it is, already turned down at the first 
page! Who has been reading it ?”’ 

I noticed Helen start nervously and glance 
quickly around, but no one seemed to observe 
her, and she sank down again in the corner of 
the sofa shielding her face, ostensibly from the 
fire, as Mr. Harding commenced reading. Her- 
bert had not exaggerated his talent—he read 
more beautifully than any one I had ever 
heard ; his voice was clear, mellow, and very 
sweet, and, as he sat by the table with the light 
glowing full upon his pale face and dark, mag- 
netic eyes, I was struck again with the inde- 
finable, subtle attraction there was about the 
man, a nameless charm which even men far 
above him in intellect acknowledged, and 
woman, frail, clinging, unreasoning woman, 
almost invariably succumbed to. I had some- 
how taken a dislike to him for his very fasti- 
diousness and dainty elegance, and yet, if I 
allowed myself to talk with him for fifteen 
minutes, I generally forgot my antipathy and 
yielded to the charm as did the others :-— 

“€ Mother, mother, up in heaven 

Stand upon the jasper sea; 
And be witness I have given 
All the gifts required of me: 
Hope that blessed me, bliss that crowned, 
Love that left me with a wound, 
Life itself that turneth round.’ ” 
The small, dark figure in the sofa corner moved 
restlessly, and the hand that held the screen 
shook so visibly that I feared the rest must 








| 
| notice it; but the girls were bending over their 


work, and the gentlemen looking at the reader. 


“** Let him stand 

In thy thoughts untouched by blame; 
Could he help it if my hand 

He had claimed with hasty claim? 

That was wrong, perhaps, but then 

Such things be and will again; 

Women cannot judge for men. 





*¢ Tad he seen thee when he swore 


He would love but me alone? 
+ * * * * . 


When he saw thee who art best 

Past compare and loveliest, 

He but loved thee as the rest. 

*** Jesus, victim, comprehending 

Love’s divine self-abnegation, 

Cleanse my love in its self-spending, 
And absorb the poor libation. 

Draw my thread of life up higher, 

Up, through angel-hands of fire, 

I aspire while I expire?” 


**Beautiful! exquisite!’’ Bertie and Isabel 
said, smiling at the reader through tear-dimmed 
eyes as he laid the book down. ‘The rest of 
you have no taste—none whatever! Posi- 
tively, Herbert,’’ his sister asserted, very indig- 
nantly, ‘‘you’ve been playing with my cat 
during the whole of it !”’ 

‘*T think I’ve enjoyed it equally as much as 
you, Helen ;’’ was the young gentleman’s reply, 
endeavoring to parry the attack by drawing the 
enemy’s attention to a new object. ‘‘ You have 
been curled up there with your hand up to your 
face, and I verily believe you’ve been asleep! 
As a penalty for what Belle considers ‘shock- 
ing lack of appréciation,’ you shall sing for me 
until I cry out enough. Nota word,”’ he said, 
leading her forcibly to the piano, and placing a 
new song upon the rack. ‘I heard you say 
you knew this, and I want to learn it to sing 
with my lady-love when I get back to college. 
She sings almost as well as you!”’ 

‘** Not this, Herbert, I beg you! anything but 
this,”” she entreated, raising her eyes implor- 
ingly to his; but the young gentleman was in 
®& perverse mood, and declared that that was 
the only song in the world he cared to hear ; so 
that she gave up and commenced, ‘‘Oh, ye 
Tears.’’ Reader, did you ever hear this song, 
this strange, beautiful melody from the Ger- 
man? If ever words sprung fresh and uner- 
ringly from a suffering human heart, tiey are 
these. Listen :— 

“Oh, ye tears, oh, ye tears! 
Iam thankful that ye run; 
Though ye come from cold and dark, 
Ye shall glisten in the sun. 
The rainbow cannot cheer us, 
If the showers refuse to fall, 
And the eyes that cannot weep 
Are the saddest eyes of all. 
Oh, ye tears, oh, ye tears !’” 


The last verse rings out gladly and triumph- 


| antly, a victory over pain, a blessing on the 
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magic touch that has unsealed the frozen foun- 
tains of the heart :— 
“¢ There is light upon my path! 
There is sunshine in my heart! 
And the leaf and fruit of life 
Shall not utterly depart. 
Ye restore to me thy freshness 
And the bloom of long ago, 
Oh, ye tears, oh, happy tears! 
Iam thankful that ye flow. 
Oh, ye tears, oh, ye tears !’” 

Isabel could not have complained of an unap- 
preciative audience now. Manly eyes looked 
suspiciously moist, and Herbert’s gay mood 
was hushed as he bent down and kissed her. 
“T never heard anything so heavenly sweet !’’ 
he said, earnestly ; but Helen’s black eyes were 
as dry and cold as the stars in the dark, weird, 
winter sky, and without replying to the eager 
thanks which greeted her, she walked leisurely 
from the room. 

‘¢ What a marvellous voice your cousin has 
remarked Bertie Harding, as the door closed 
on her, ‘‘and how little pride she seems to have 
about it. Is she not very eccentric and re- 
served, though? I have been here nearly a 
week, and have made frequent attempts to get 
acquainted with her, but she never answers 
except in monosyllables, and I’ve given up in 
despair.”’ 

“*Chacun a son gdut,’’’ quoted Isabel, 
shrugging her silk-covered shoulders ; “she is 
decidedly outré! I know very little more about 
her than you do, although she is my mother’s 
niece ; she freezes me! Don’t look so reproach- 
fully at me, auntie. You know I’m worried 
already because you’ve given me up entirely 
and installed Helen in my place, and I’m de- 
termined to resent it! Our last night together,” 
she continued, her bright face clouding, “how 
doleful I shall be to-morrow at this hour! Get 
out your flute, Herbert, and we will all join in 
‘Auld Lang Syne.’ ”’ 

The sweet strains of the dear old song floated 
up to me as I sat before the fire in my chamber 
a while later, having bidden the young folks 
good-night. Some one knocked timidly at the 
door. ‘*Come in!’’ I answered, and Helen 
Dalton entered. The dull calm of her face was 
broken up at last. It was working with a 
white heat of agony and passion as she came up 
to me and said, in a strange, broken voice :— 

**T shall die if I cannot talk to some one! T 
cannot bear this any longer. You have been 
kind to me, Miss Wilson—pity me! Iam more 
miserable than you can imagine ;’”’ and here she 
broke down, and, covering her face with her 
hands, wept until the deep, hard sobs which 
shook her from head to foot alarmed me, and 
I drew her to a chair beside me and tried to 
soothe her. ‘‘ You have little reason to care 
for or sympathize with me, I know,” she said, 
at last; ‘‘I have repulsed all your advances. 
But to-night I must talk to some one or die. 
I will tell you my stery, and then perhaps 
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you will not feel resentment towards me any 
longer.’’ 

‘*T am entirely alone in the world, you know. 
Aunt Charlotte is the nearest relative I have. 
I think I was always wilful and passionate 
from a very small child, and even my parents 
did not understand my temperament. I was 
proud, sensitive, and very reserved, loving and 
hating with all my heart, as circumstances die- 
tated, though kindness won me instantly. I 
was generally called uninteresting and eccen- 
tric, especially by strangers, whom I never 
took pains to please or attract; so when my 
parents died, and I went in my eighteenth year 
to New York, to live as governess in a wealthy, 
aristocratic family, I lived an isolated, perfectly 
lonely life. I was as much cut off from the rest 
of the world in that large, bustling household, 
as though a deep gulf separated me from my 
fellow creatures, my only amusement being the 
tri-weekly walk from Mr. Weston’s to the 
beautiful cathedral, where I had been admitted 
as member of the choir, and went during the 
week to practise, very often alone. Sometimes 
I spent hours in the vast, solemn church, with 
only the ergan forcompany. Music has always 
been the grand, great passion of my life ; and I 
think without it those first desolate months in 
New York would have killed me, I was so en- 
tirely companionless and alone. 

‘One evening,” the girl continued, rapidly, 
a fiery blush spreading over her face, and her 
fingers locking and unlocking themselves nerv- 
ously, ‘I started around to practise with Etta, 
my nine year old pupil, with me. Half way to 
the church we met Mr. Harding—that polished, 
elegant specimen of humanity down stairs—Mr. 
Frederick Harding, to whom I had casually been 
introduced at Mr. Weston’s, where he was a 
frequent visitor. He spoke to Etta, and told 
her he believed she intended taking holy orders, 
judging from the frequency of her pilgrimages 
to St. ’s. ‘My interest in youis so great, 
ma petite,’ he said, ‘that I shallaccompany you 
to the shrine now, and see how you improve in 
your studies. May I go?’ He was a prime 
favorite with Etta, and the child answered, 
eagerly, ‘Will you? How delightf«1! Miss 
Dalton will sing for you; you don’t know how 
grand it is to hear her play the organ.’ 

“*T felt that it might be wrong, and yet I was 
so solitary in the great moving throng, and he 
had spoken so kindly and respectfully to me, 
that I assented, and he went. This was only 
the beginning ; evening after evening through 
the beautiful ripe Indian summer we three— 
the child, Frederick Harding, and myself— 
found ourselves im the superb cathedral, with 
the ruby and violet light from the stained win- 
dows flicking the marble altar, and playing 
around the holy brows of pictured saints. And 
we would sing together those solemn old Catho- 
lic anthems, while the organ wailed an accom- 
paniment, and the child with clasped hands 
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stood lookingon. I thought his voice, then, was 
sweet and refreshing as an archangel’s could 
be ; I would sooner trust now the hiss of the 
deadliest reptile ! 
How could I help it? Just think of it! Iwas 
a girl of only nineteen, starving, literally per- 
ishing, for some one to love me, some one to 
love ; for months I had heard not one word of 
affection or sympathy. Can you wonder that 
I yielded to the strange charm of this man, 
whom, even now with my heart under his feet, 
I declare to be the most fascinating person I 
ever met? I am sure he never really loved 
me; my remarkable musical gift exercised a 
strong influence over him, and he may have 
admired me. But yet he swore before God’s 
altar in that solemn temple, with no witnesses 


He drew me on to love him. | 


ing refuge! Think of painting a future like 
that fora desolate girl like myself, and then for 
the discovery to come that the one so trusted 
was only an unprincipled trifler, amusing him- 


| self by flirting with the poor little teacher, who 
| was silly enough to believe, because he was 
| fond of hearing her sing, that Frederick Har- 


ding, the incomparable gentleman, the Chester- 
field of New York society, could really so far 


| forget his importance as to waste his affection 


on her! i 
“‘T heard before leaving town that he was en- 


| gaged to some wealthy lady whom he met at 


Saratoga. Judge of my feelings when he en- 
tered the parlor on the evening of his arrival 


| there, and I found that Isabel was the lady, and 


| he one of the expected guests. 


but the listening angels, that he loved me, me, a | 


poor unnoticed governess, with not even a 
pretty face for passport. 
true to me and think of me constantly, but 
it would be necessary for our interviews to be 
less frequent, as were his friends to find out 
about the affair prematurely they might give 
him great annoyance and cause me mortifica- 
tion. So weeks at a time would pass by with- 
out any other than one or two short hurried 
meetings in the cathedral, where I still went to 
practise. Gradually these interviews became 
more and more unsatisfactory, and, finally, a 
month before I came here, when I summoned 
courage to remonstrate on his increasing cool- 
ness, he had the effrontery to tell me that he 
regretted to pain me, but he thought it best ‘to 
sever the slight connection between us,’ as some 
of his friends in the beau monde had gotten a 
clue to the story, and were quizzing him n- 
mercifully. ‘Ofcourse,’ he concluded, unblush- 
ingly, ‘this same termination must have come 
to our little amour sooner or later, and perhaps 
it had best happen now before any report that 
could wound your delicacy has gained ground.’ 
The refined cruelty and heartlessness of this so 
stunned and bewildered me that I answered 
like one in a dream, slowly and calmly, that of 
course I acquiesced in his decision, and then 
left him without a word of reproach, while 
such wild, fieree passions raged in my heart as 
I shudder yet to think of. 

“T suffered then enough to kill an ordinary 
mortal, but since unexpectedly meeting him 
here, and watching day by day his enactment 
with another of the same drama that so short a 
time ago he went through with me, I have 
passed through a fiery trial which has blistered 
me. Think what itis,” she said, pausing in her 
rapid recital, and looking up in my face drearily, 
**to love a man as T have loved this one ; to be- 
lieve in his fidelity and truth as much as in the 
tenderness and pity of your God; to hug the 
happy thought to your heart that henceforth 
life would be less lonely because, if all others 
frowned on and slighted you, you could still fly 
to the shelter of his arms, and find there a loy- 


He said he would be | 


| 
' 
| 
| 





I heard him on 
the portico the night of the party, as I stood in 
the shadow at the west end, swear to Isabel in 
almost the same words he had used to me that 
he worshipped her and had never loved any 
other, and yet on the sleigh-ride, which unac- 
countably to me (unless to excite Isabel’s jea- 
lousy) he persuaded me to take with him, he 
actually tried to excuse his neglect in New 
York, and to convince me, without directly 
saying so, that he still loved me. Stranger 
stlil, I believed him for awhile. His influence 
over me is so subtle, so strange, that even now, 
against the evidence of my own senses, I daze 
not say that he could not, if he chose, make me 
forget the past and trust him again. 

‘“He has even had the audacity to ask me, in 
the last few days, to sing the songs we once 
sang together, and I have done so once or 
twice to see how far he dared go. But to-night 
was rather too much. Listening to him read 
that poem, which has haunted me for days, in 
his luring voice, I felt the old mad love surge 
up so rebelliously that it seemed to scorch me. 
He has crushed my pride to the dirt, trampled 
upon my heart until it is mangled and sore, and 
yet, may Heaven help me! I love him to-night, 
in spite of my contempt for his character, as 
utterly and entirely as when he first kissed my 
lips on the evening of our betrothal.’’ 

With a low anguished sob the girl fell down 
by me, and buried her burning face in my lap, 
and I was thoroughly alarmed as I saw her 
whole body shiver from head to foot in the 
storm of passion which swept over her. Some- 
thing must be done, and I appealed to a power 
that very rarely fails a woman in her need. 
“Hush! hush!” I said, firmly. ‘They will 
hear you in Isabel’s room, and come in to in- 
quire what it is. You must control yourself, 
my child. The insignificant specimen of man- 
hood down stairs is not worth one tear from 
such a woman as you. You shall stay with 
me to-night, and I promise that not your own 
mother could watch over you more tenderly 
and sympathizingly than I will do. Do not 
think I could possibly laugh at this, and call it 
sentimental and silly; all my scorn and con- 
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tempt are for the one who deceived you.’’ In 
this manner I soothed her, but ’twas long after 
midnight before the black eyes, which I watched 
so anxiously, closed in slumber. 

The next morning she was perfectly com- 
posed, but languid and ‘‘ very tired,” she said ; 
so I took her breakfast up to my room, where 
she remained all day. 

That afternoon the guests all left Eastwood. 
Isabel’s bright eyes sparkled through tears as 
the adieux were said, but Frederick whispered 
something which brought the blood back to her 
cheek, and a sinile to her lip, as he bent to say 
good-by. Inoticed, as we stood at the hall door 
watching the carriages drive down the avenue, 
that a handsome ring, which I had never seen 
before, glittered on the third finger of her left 
hand. “Stop a moment, auntie,’”’ she called 
out, directly afterwards, as I turned away and 
started off up stairs to my patient. ‘‘ You are 
so engrossed with Helen that I am cast aside 
and neglected. Come back and I will tell you 
a secret, something which will show how much 
I love and trust you, and thereby make you 
ashamed of yourself,’’ and she drew me down 
to her, twining her arms around my neck. 
“You will not have Isabel with you much 
longer. Frederick is going to take me away in 
the spring. Why! crying! you strange, dear 
old soul! Do you really hate so much to give 
me up?” 

But I unwound her arms, and, printing a 
hasty kiss on the fresh, red lips, hurried away, 
scarcely knowing which I pitied most, Isabel 
or the lonely girl in my chamber, She was 
lying on the sofa when I entered—in a deep, 
heavy slumber—and her hot hands and dry, 
flushed face determined me at once to send for 
a physician. 

“Typhoid fever,’ was his announcement, 
when he had felt her pulse, and inquired into 
her symptons. ‘I have had several cases, 
and,”’ aside to her aunt and me, “‘this seems to 
be of an aggravated type. Nurse her care- 
fully,”? an injunction which was entirely un- 
necessary, as my intense interest in the girl 
would have precluded the possibility of any 
other course towards her. 

Weeks slowly passed, and Helen lay still in 
my chamber at Eastwood, ‘‘not dangerous,’ 
the doctor said, but the slow, wearisome fever 
never left her, and my heart ached as her face 
grew thinner and more transparent every day. 
The short, cold winter days rolled by, and the 
first dawn of tender blue-eyed spring smiled 
over the meadows ; and then I knew that never 
more would Helen walk beneath the mild pure 
sky, and gather the delicate scented flowers 
that were unfolding in the garden at our beau- 
tiful home. Her passionate, stormy life was 


' sinking to its close, and yet she never once sus- 


pected it, but talked constantly of the time 
when she should be well again and repay my 
kindness. 





ful religion,’”’ she said one day in April, smiling 
at me from her sofa as I sat sewing by the win- 
dow ; “‘ before, it was only lip-service. Now I 
can say with my heart, ‘Forgive me my tres- 
passes as I forgive those who trespass against 
me.” WhenTI get up from this tiresome bed, 
my life shall not be as worthless and seliish as 
it was before. ‘The leaf and fruit of life shall 
not utterly depart ;’’’ she repeated, slowly, 
while a faint flush colored her cheeks for an 
instant: ‘*Do you remember the last time I 
sang that? Then it was only a bitter mockery ; 
now my heart is singing it.’’ 

I turned my head away and looked out of the 
window at the glad, sunny landscape, that she 
might not see the tears with which my eyes 
were brimming; but presently she called me 
to her. ‘ Auntie,’ she said, pleadingly, call- 
ing me by the name which had grown so fami- 
liar during her long illness, ‘‘I have a great 
favor to ask of you, and shall be very miserable 
if you refuse to grant it. I have been thinking 
that perhaps you may consider it your duty to 
tell Aunt Charlotte and Belle the story which 
I told you; but you must not do this. Mr. 
Harding is her affianced husband; she loves 
him deeply, Iam sure, and he loves her—she 
is just the woman to captivate his critical 
fancy, and they will be happy, as their tastes 
are so congenial. You must not do anything 
or say anything to impede their union. Pro- 
mise me that you will not; I will not let you 
go until you promise never to divulge what I 
told you!’ The large eyes, bright with fever, 
and looking unnaturally large in contrast with 
her thin, wasted face, were raised imploringly 
to mine, and her hot hands grasped my arm 
nervously. 

“But, my darling,’’ I began, in sore per- 
plexity, ‘‘is it not my—” then I stopped, for 
she was turning her head from me, and I could 
not bear the keen disappointment depicted in 
her face. I promised solemnly that it should 
be as she wished. 

“Do you know, auntie,’’ Isabel said, that 
afternoon, ‘‘ that I think Helen is remarkably 
slow in getting well? Here it is April, and she 
has not been out of her room since Christmas. 
Can she possibly be going to dice ?’’ 

In the long weeks of her cousin’s sickness, 
her gentleness and patience had completely won 
Belle’s heart, and now her eyes were wet with 
tears as she spoke of the possibility of her 
death. 

**She will never be well again, dear,’’ I an- 
swered, smoothing down her glossy hair, ‘“‘save 
in the land where sickness isnot known. Poor 
child! she does not know it yet.” 

‘Do you really mean it? How shocking! 
And I’ve been up to her since dinner and told 
her all about my marriage arrangements, and 
begged her to hurry and get well by the 30th 


“You have taught me your beauti- | of May, as she is to be second bridemaid. I 
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thought she looked strangely—could she have 
been thinking that she might die?” 

“So I am to sing at Frederick’s wedding ;’” 
my patient said, a little later, as I entered her 
room at-the possible effect this communica- 
tion might have had upon her. ‘If I am well 
enough by then—and surely I shall be—I in- 
tend waiting on Isabel if only to show him that 
I have forgiven the past. Do you think I shall 
be strong enough? Belle says the wedding- 
party will not be complete without my voice to 
remind them of last Christmas ; and he always 
loved, too, to hear me sing.” 

Reader, are you tiring of an old maid’s ram- 
bling story? I forget that you are not so in- 
terested in these reminiscences of days long 
gone by as I am; and soas I sit in the same 
chamber at Eastwood in which she died, I am 
calling up, one by one, each tender memory of 
the mournful young life which was ended here 
just ten years ago to-day. 

Isabel’s children are playing in the garden 
below my window. I hear Ernest, the eldest, 
threatening to ‘‘tell mamma that Katie has 
been pulling flowers off Cousin Helen’s grave.”’ 
He is a bright, promising boy, but his hand- 
some father’s dark eyes look at me from his 
face, and I cling more to little Katie, the fairy 
of the household. 

‘She should have been called Helen,’’ her 
mother said, a few days ago; ‘‘ but Fred ob- 
jected so strongly that I was compelled to yield. 
Poor Helen seemed to take a dislike to him 
from the very first of his coming to Eastwood, 
and I’m afraid he returned it. You remember 
they never would even sing together, although 
their voices would have harmonized beautifully. 
I told him once, teazingly, of course, that with 
his passion for music, it was a wonder he never 
fell in love with her; and positively, he blushed 
up to his temples, and asked me if I could con- 
ceive the possibility of his ever having loved 
any other woman than myself. There he 
comes, now, with Mr. Annesley. How grandly 
he looks beside every other man of my ac- 
quaintance! Run, Ernest, to meet papa!” 
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Economy is of itselfa great revenue.—Cicero. 

HOPE is a vigorous principle ; it is furnished 
with light and heat to advise and execute ; it 
sets the head and heart to work, and animates 
a man to do his utmost. And thus, by per- 
petnally pushing and assurance, it puts a diffi- 
culty out of countenance, and makes a seeming 
impossibility give way.—Collier. 

THE noblest part of a friend is an honest 
boldness in the notifying of errors. He that 
tells me of a fault, aiming at my good, I must 
think him wise and faithful; wise in spying 
that which I see not; faithful in a plain ad- 
monishment not tainted with flattery.—Felt- 
ham, 





LIFE’S SWEET MAY. 
BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE, 
We tread the sunny paths of life, 
Its flowers around us spring; 
Our hearts are light, our homes are bright, 
Glad voices sweetly sing. 
We feel the charm of the golden light, 
As it shines upon our way ; 
And the hawthorn’s blossoms, red and white, 
Come out to welcome May. 


In the perfumed air each tiny bud, 
Is opening to the light; 

Each leaf is quivering in the glade, 
Laden with dewdrops bright. 

The birds are softly trying their notes, 
Trilling a merry lay ; 

And a cloudless sky hangs over all, 
The joyous month of May. 


As we are slowly passing along, 
We feel, but cannot tell, 

The mighty power, the wondrous power, 
Which holds us in its spell. 

The pebbles are glittering in the brook, 
We watch the silvery stream; 

And with its murmur comes the thought, 
Life’s May is like a dream. 


Is like a dream, for well we know, 
The glorious light must fade; 

Though we love the warn, bright sunshine, 
Before us lies the shade. 

And many a heavy sorrow, 
Will on our pathway stray, 

When the flowers have drooped, the birds have fled, 
And gone is life’s sweet May. 





THE LAST TEAR | SHED. 
BY LEWIS MORRISON, 

Tae last tear I shed was the warm one that fell 
As I kissed thee, dear mother, and bade thee fare- 

well; 
When I saw the deep anguish impressed on thy tace, 
And felt, for the last time, a mother’s embrace, 
And heard thy choked accents, impassioned and 

wild, 
* God bless thee forever, God bless thee, my child.” 
I thought of my boyhood, thy kindness to me 
When, youngest and dearest, I sat on thy knee; 
Thy words to me ever, so fondly expressed, 
As I grew up to manhood, unconscious how blest. 
Thy praises when right, thy chidings when wrong, 
While wayward with passion, unyielding and strong. 


A year of endurance has vanished, and now 
There’s pain in my heart, there’s care on my brow; 
The visions of fancy and hope are all gone, 

And, tearless, I travel life’s pathway alone. 
Alone? not alone, for some kind ones there be, 
But none here to love me, to love me like thee, 

O mother! dear mother! cold-hearted they deem 
Thy offspring, but oh, I am not what I seem ; 
Though silent and “tearless” all changes I bear, 
Could they look in my bosom, the feeling is there. 
And now, sad and lonely, as memory recalls 

Thy blessings at parting, again the “tear” falls, 


> a 


Goop nature is the beauty of the mind, and, 
like personal beauty, wins almost without any- 
thing else—sometimes, indeed, in spite of posi- 
tive deficiencies.—Hanway. 
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TRIBULATIONS OF A PLAIN 
WOMAN. 


BY PRISCILLA, 


THaT I am a plain woman, no one who 
knows me will, I think, deny. Plain in per- 
son, piain in dress, plain in tastes, plain in 
manners, my very name (Dorothea Plane) is 
but an appropriate finish to such a character. 

How it happened that I was born in this age 
of startling inventions, marvellous fashions, 
and ruthless extravagance, I am sure I cannot 
tell; but I have often thought that it was ori- 
ginally intended that I should make my debat 
upon the stage of life at least a century ago, 
but having been lost or mislaid, I remained 
unnoticed in some dark corner, until, getting 
incidentally mixed up with the rising genera- 
tion, I was unceremoniously thrust upon the 
world a hundred years behind time. 

One thing is certain, the rushing whirlwind 
of life at the present day, completely takes 
away my breath, and I often find myself sigh- 
ing for the good old quiet days of our great- 
grandmothers. But if this were all—to sit by 
one’s cosey fireside and see the busy tide go 
rushing on, to read of the multitude of grand and 
glorious discoveries, inventions, and achieve- 
ments that hourly startle the mind; to watch 
the dazzling pageants that sumptuous wealth 
or reckless extravagance flaunt daily before 
our eyes; if this were all, I say, I would be 
content, for no one rejoices in the world’s pro- 
gress more than I, if only I can have leisure to 
contemplate its vastness. As for the pomps 
and vanities, I take the same delight in them 
as a child at a pantomime or fairy spectacle, 
always providing I am not obliged to take an 
active part in them. 

Ah! but there’s the rub! and this reminds 
me (as poor Mr. Lincoln used to say) of my 
present trials, which are indeed too much for 
the equanimity of any woman of the least pre- 
tensions to plainness. 

‘“*My dear Dorothea,’’ said Celestina Ange- 
lina, the other day (Celestina is my dearest 
friend), ‘‘ why will you persist in making such 
a fright of yourself? The materials which you 
buy are handsome and well chosen, why will 
you not have them made up fashionably ?’’ 

‘Oh, I am not at all fashionable,’ I replied, 
and sought to change the subject, but the irre- 
pressible Celestina went on. 

‘There is no use in dressing as if one had 
just come out of the ark, or in persons of your 
age (I am still on the sunny side of thirty) con- 
fining themselves to such sober colors as black, 
brown, and drab, as you have done*for the last 
ten years.”’ 

‘‘That’s a slander,”’ I cried, indignantly ; for 
it may be supposed that, although a most un- 
fashionable woman, that allusion to the cos- 
tume of Mrs. Noah was a little too much. ‘TI 
have had,’’ I continued, ‘‘in that time a blue, 
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@ green, and a maroon-colored dress, to say 
nothing of’’— 

‘Oh, yes,’’ interrupted Celestina. ‘‘I dare 
say you will make it out that you are very gay, 
but I can assure you that people often shrug 
their shoulders and say, ‘ What a pity that nice 
little Mrs. Plane will dress so unfashionably !’”’ 

“Who says so? I’d like to know!” said I, 
quickly. 

“Who? why, everybody !’’ triumphantly re- 
joined my friend. 

Now, that word ‘‘everybody’’—vaguest of 
collective nouns—is admirably calculated to 
inspire one with indefinable dread. There is 
something quite overwhelming in hearing that 
you are being criticized by ‘“‘everybody.’’ To 
@ woman it is an especial bugbear. She can 
endure to learn that Mrs. Hautton has spoken 
of her last new bonnet as a ‘‘ dowdy thing,’’ for 
does not every one know that Mrs. Hautton is 
ridiculously extreme in dress as well as in every- 
thing else? She hears with resignation that 
Miss Rejuvenatum thinks that she dresses too 
old for her years, for she, a happy matron, does 
not feel the need of undue adornment, false 
curls, paint, powder, etc., like that horrid old 
maid! But to be told that everybody is sitting 
in judgment upon one’s mode of dressing, 
which, by-the-by, has hitherto been regarded 
by one’s self as entirely unexceptionable, is 
more than even the plainest woman can en- 
dure. I therefore paused a moment, quite dis- 
concerted, to the great delight of Celestina 
Angelina, who, feeling her cause half gained, 
continued :— ‘i 

“You are going to have a fall suit, you say, 
Dorothea ; now do let me send you my dress- 
maker, Miss McWhacker, and have your cos- 
tume gotten up in style. You need not have it 
too much trimmed,”’ she pursued, not heeding 
the expression of dismay which overspread my 
countenance at the mention of the famous Miss 
MecWhacker. “She will do just as you tell 
her about that.’”” And then followed a discus- 
sion of the pros and cons, which ended in my 
being persuaded to name a day for an interview 
with that estimable vender of fashion. Suffice 
it to say, she “‘came, saw, and. conquered.” 
My measure was taken, my directions given, 
and strictly charging her on no account to use 
any trimming saving such as could be made 
from the material itself, I resigned myself to 
my fate, fondly hoping that the color of the 
goods—being a light-brown shot with grayish 
blue, in such a manner as to suggest, in certain 
lights, the bloom on a cluster of grapes—would 
effectually preclude all possibility of undue 
gayety. 

Meanwhile I went to my milliner and ordered 
a bonnet to correspond. “ Mrs, Fitzfeathers,’’ 
said I, with decision in every tone of my voice, 
“T wish you distinctly to understand that I 
desire a bonnet as plain and wnobtrusive as 
possible ; simple, you know, and ladylike, no 
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feathers or other gew-gaws, but just a little 
scarlet or other bright color about the face to re- 
lieve the brown ; remember, now, I wanta good- 
sized bonnet, not one of those miserable apolo- 
gies’ —pointing to a stand of “ perfect loves” 
—‘‘one might as well have no bonnet at all ; the 
present fashions are perfectly abominable !”’ 

‘Indeed, my dear Mrs. Plane,” replied the 
artful Fitzfeathers, taking her cue from my 
remarks, “TI quite agree with you; the present 
fashions is ojrous, but’’ (giving a deep sigh, 
and a twist with her fat fingers to the bunch 
of rose-buds she held) “what can we poor mil- 
liners do ?’’ 

‘No matter,” said I, “you know I do not 
aim to be fashionable, so you get me up some- 
thing neat and tasteful, yet not too stylish. I 
think you understand ?”” 

‘*Oh, yes, me dear madam, I am sure I can 
suit you,’’ said Fitzfeathers, with her most en- 
gaging smile. “I have an idea that I cannot 
now describe, that will do exactly, a pretty 
little ‘Fanghon.’ I will attend to it meself, 
and have no doubt of pleasing you.”” And with 
a bow as graceful as her elephantine prepor- 
tions would admit of the elegant Fitzfeathers, 
leaving me in doubt as to what sort of thing a 
“Fanghon” could be, sailed away to attend 
to some young ladies who were looking at the 
‘perfect loves’”’ before mentioned, and going 
into raptures over them. 

Only half assured, I essayed a last injunction 
to Fitzfeathers, but such was the buzz of admi- 
ration, as one by one she displayed her trea- 
sures, that my modest little voice could not be 
heard, so I departed, leaving her surrounded 
by the delighted group of fashionables, endea- 
voring to poise, on her fat, white fist, a rose- 
colored something with a long plume on top, 
and a kind of halter of lace and flowers depend- 
ing from the under side. 

Filled with apprehension, I went home and 
awaited the result of my orders. Saturday 
evening came, and with it the new suit, just in 
time, Miss McWhacker said, to be worn to 
church the next day. I unfolded it. “‘ Wear 
it to church!” I gasped, and sat down, half 
fainting, in a chair. 

Words cannot describe the extraordinary 
thing into which Miss McWhacker had con- 
verted my beautiful and unpretending material. 
There was a dress, short and gored until it 
was with difficulty that I inserted myself into 
the skirt at the top, whilst at the bottom it 
expanded in bell-shaped proportions, and was 
decorated with three rows of bias ruffles put on 
in a manner remarkable to behold. 

First the bias strip ran along about five inches 
perfectly plain, then it got in a hurry and took 
three big jumps (Miss McWhacker calls them 
“box-plaits’’), then growing less fearful of 
losing ground, it relapsed for another space of 
five inches into absolute plainness, when be- 
coming again hurried, it took three more leaps, 





and so on all round. The other two rows were 
similarly arranged, except that where the first 
took it easy the next felt impelled to hurry, 
and vice versa. 

The outer garment consisted of a long, nearly 
light basque (a Polonaise it is styled by Miss 
McWhacker), with a turnover collar like that 
of a gentleman’s coat, and it, too, being ruffled 
in the same eccentric manner, my tout ensemble 
was that of a ruffled hen, my temper admirably 
corresponding. However, I thought that this 
was all, but looking round, I perceived a belt 
which had fallen upon the floor, and from the 
back of which hung three danglers or sashes, 
also ruffled! This was “the last straw.”’ 

T hastened to my room and was putting away 
the obnoxious garments when Betty, the par- 
lor-maid, tapped at the door: ‘‘ Your new bon- 
net, mum, as Mrs. Fitzfethesses’ girl’s just 
brought.”” “Very well, Betty,” I replied, 
without looking up, “lay it on the bed.” 
Hastily dressing myself, I looked about for the 
bonnet, but saw nothing but a small paper 
parcel lying on the bed. ‘“‘That stupid girl!” 
I cried. ‘‘ What has she done with it?” and 
was about leaving the room in search of my 
missing property when it struck me that I did 
not remember to have seen the little parcel 
there before. Unsuspecting as an infant, I 
opened it; it was the bonnet ! 

For a moment I thought it a mistake, but on 
examination I recognized the material, and 
pinned to one of the strings (she had had the 
grace to omit the lace halter) was a slip of 
paper containing my name and address. It 
was a painful reality; not much of a reality 
either. That is to say, it was very well what 
there was of it, but the difficulty was there 
wasn’t enough. 

The tea-bell rang. I marched down stairs, 
holding the bonnet gingerly between my thumb 
and finger. ‘What do you think of this fora 
sensible woman to wear?’ I asked of Mr. 
Plane. 

Will it be believed, Augustus Charles showed 
so little sympathy for me that he wickedly and 
unfeelingly tittered? ‘Put it on,” said he. 

I essayed to comply. I put it on the top of 
my head; it didn’t fit. I pushed it nearer my 
face ; it wouldn’t stay. I let it rest gracefully 
on my back hair, and it stuck up like a cock’s 
comb. “My dear,” said I, “it won’t cover my 
ears.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied he, consolingly, “I think 
it will cover one of them, if you only wear % 
properly,” and, suiting the action to the word, 
he gave ity most ridiculous twist to one side. 

“Oh! mamma’s got a new bonnet,” cried 
Anna Maria, rushing in at that moment. 
“No, it ain’t a bonnet either ; what is it?” 

““Oh! whata bonnet ; it wouldn’t fit sister,” 
chimed in the hope of the family, stamping, in 
all the glory of new boots, close at “‘sister’s” 
heeis. 
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‘*Where is it?’’ asked grandpapa, who had 
just come in. ‘‘I can’t see it.”’ 

“‘That’s just what’s the matter,” laughed 
Augustus Charles. 

“Do hush your horrid slang,’’ I exclaimed, 
as I took my seat at the tea-table, not observ- 
ing that the young scapegrace, before men- 
tioned, was trying to insert the much abused 
headdress into an empty collar box which lay 
on the stand. It went in, too, all but the bow 
and strings. 

““My dear,” said grandmamma, to grand- 
papa, ‘‘won’t you buy me a new bonnet next 
week when you go to New York?” 

**Certainly,’’ replied he, ‘‘if I can carry so 
small an article safely.’ ‘ 

“Put it in your vest pocket,’’ suggested Au- 
gustus Charles, “‘or in the toe of your boot.” 

Horrid Augustus Charles! his very witti- 
cisms, miserable as they are, are borrowed. 
By the time tea was over I was ready to tear 
the bonnet to pieces, and Mrs. Fitzfeathers into 
the bargain. ‘‘I won’t wear it, that’s flat,’’ 
said I, as we arose from the tea-table. 

But my spirits became more buoyant when 
Celestina Angelina, coming in during the even- 
ing, pronounced it “just the thing, and quite 
large, too, forthe style. Indeed, Dorothea, you 
can’t get one any bigger, unless you wear a 
scoop, which I believe you ’d like to do.” 

The next day I went to church. Augustus 
Charles said he could not think of going unless 
I wore my new suit and bonnet; so, from a 
sense of duty, I arrayed myself therein. 

I walked up the aisle under shelter of his 
broad shoulders in as meek and unobtrusive a 
manner as I could, but it wouldn’t do. I felt 
like a fool, and, judging from the expression on 
the face of old Mrs. Primrose, who sits just be- 
hind me, I am sure it was not without reason. 
After meeting her astonished gaze I did not 
again dare to look up, but Augustus Charles 
kept bobbing his head about in a way perfectly 
disgraceful. 

“How could you behave so?” said I, after 
service. 

**How could a fellow help it,’’ returned he, 
with an air of injured feeling, ‘‘ when all those 
women on the back seats were stretching their 
necks to get a sight of your bonnet? It was 
such fun to see them, but it was of no use, they 
‘couldn’t see it.’’’ 

I haven’t worn that bonnet since, but I fear 
I shall have to wear it or none this winter, for 
the next day I went to Fitzfeathers’, and re- 
quested her, with tears in my eyes, to make it 
bigger. 

She was horrified. ‘‘Couldn’t dot, my dear 
madam, ’twould be as much as my life’s worth. 
It is already too large for perfect style, and 
to alter it would damage my reputation for 
fashion.’”’ 

In despair I went to settie my bill with Miss 
Mc Whacker. 


“I saw you at church yesterday, Mrs. 
Plane,” said that smiling spinster, ‘‘and you’ve 
no idea how stylish you looked. As your friend, 
Miss Celestina, who has just been here, re- 
marked, ‘ you weren’t the same woman atall.’ ”’ 

“T believe that readily,’’ said I. 

And between you and I, dear reader, I’m 
afraid I never shall be again. 


oe 


UNITED. 
BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 
WE roamed together, you and I, 
In those bright days when both were young, 
Whose memory o’er life’s evening hours 
Like lingering light has softly hung. 


We knelt together, you and I— 

The marriage bells, how sweet they pealed ; 
Heaven’s glory lit the sacred fane 

The while our wedded joy was sealed. 


We wept together, you and I— 

A shadow o’er our pathway crossed ; 
Above one little spot of earth 

We mourned our beautiful, our lost. 


Ah, strange at first our darkened lives, 
Our struggle with that sorrow cold— 

And sweet at last to know our lamb 
Was safe within the Shepherd’s fold. 


And as the busy years went by 

And brought new joys, new cares untold, 
Time robed our lives in sombre hues 

That once were clothed in tints of gold. 


Hand clasped in hand we journey on— 
Nor mourning over sorrows past, 

But hopeful at the Father’s throne 
Together we may stand at last. 





THE MUSIC OF THE SEA. 
BY MAUD MAITON. 
Some love the low moaning of the wind; 
In the old forest tree ; 
But, oh, better than that I love 
The moaning of the sea! 


Some love the soft purling of the brook 
Wandering through the lea; 

But, oh, better still than that I love 
The sighing of the sea! 


Some love the sound of the rushing stream, 
Dashing in boisterous glee ; 

But, oh, better far than that I love 
The dashing of the sea! 


Some love the song of the little birds, 
So joyous and so free; 

But, oh, better still than that I love 
The sad song of the sea! 


Some love the notes of the plaintive flute, 
Which sweet I know to be; 

But, oh, better far than that I love ra 
The sobbing of the sea! 


All music that earth can produce 
Is very sweet to me; 

Yet better than aught else I love 
The music of the sea! 





ii 


OF all wild beasts, preserve me from a tyrant; 





and of all tame, a flatterer.—Johnson. 
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A STORY OF POND ISLAND. 


BY ©, A. C. H. 
(Concluded from last month.) 


ARTHUR and Irene, waiving all ceremony, 
called on their old friend almost before they 
were settled in their new home ; but both went 
away wondering at the indifference, not to say 
coldness, with which they had heen treated. 
Indifference! coldness! Could they have seen 
how beneath that calm surface a poor heart was 
struggling, stifling ; how limbs were trembling, 
till she feared to move lest they should fail her 
altogether ; how the commonplaces she uttered 
were weighed and guarded, fearing some word 
might betray her emotion—their decision would 
have been anything but “‘coldness.”” Arthur 
more than half suspected she was acting a part, 
but Irene said simply that Minnie’s trials had 
embittered her, at least made her apathetic. 
* And she did not even invite us to come again ; 
how strange!” Ah! but that was a part of 
Minnie’s plan ; that there should be no inter- 
course between the families, and so well had 
she managed on all occasions, that the school 
was finished and the college course commenced 
before the children had even spoken. Though 
Ruth had carte-blanche in all reasonable amuse- 
ments at other times, during these vacations 
there was invariably a sudden press of work or 
an observable excess of anxiety weighing on 
the mother, so that the devoted daughter gave 
strenuous denial to all invitations to parties, 
picnics, and rides. 

To say that the young Milburnes had never 
noticed this would be to pervert facts, and to 
make the acquaintance of the owner of the 
most bewitchingly lovely face they had ever 
beheld came at last to be the ruling desire. 
The shy, half-averted glances gained in the 
street or at church were very unsatisfactory, 
and they laughingly wished that their horses 
would run away and cast them insensible and 
helpless at Miss Ainslie’s very door, as is the 
rule made and provided for all such cases 
which they had ever read or heard of. But the 
horses, alack! were patterns of docility, as 
obedient to rein and gesture as any Rarey could 
wish, and the question of turning travelling 
artist, toy vender, or organ grinder, as found in 
all modern novelettes, was successively de- 
bated and laid under the table. The latter was 
regarded most favorably, but the difficulties of 
procuring the necessary stock in trade, viz., 
organ and monkey—for they declared they 
would have no half way establishments— 
seemed insurmountable, even had they known 
how to manage the third member of the firm 
when obtained. 

**T’ll tell you what it is, Gus,” said Brent, 
the eldest, ‘I’ve a plan in my head. I asked 
Luther Bentley last night casually why Miss 
Ainslie never went into society. 

*** Oh, she dooz gin’ally,’’ was the answer, in 





his Yankee patois. ‘She’s purtic’lar fond cf 
sailin’ parties, an’ my erpinion is if it hadn’t 
a-rained so like all puzzest last week, an’ so 
made ’em foot it over, you’d a-seen ’er out in 
all ’er glory. She is a doost purty gurl, she 
is, an’ anybody ’at conterdicks that needn’t 
gess at his length unless he chuses; Ill show 
it to him free gratis for nothin’.’ 

“Of coarse, I agreed with him, and had no 
sooner said so than he turned his eyes up at me 
sideways, and, running his fingers through his 
red hair, said, with one of his preliminary 
spits :— 

*** Your ’re a purty nice sort of a feller, an’ I 
like ye. In all the time I’ve worked for yer 
dad ye ’ve never gin me a sassy word, but I tell 
ye plainly ye needn’t go stickin’ round in that 
d’rection. I lived to the widder’s last summer, 
an’ she thinks a good ’eal on me. The gurl 
thinks a good ’eal of her mother, an’ puttin’ 
this an’ that tuggether I conclude my chance’s 
*bout as good as anybody round here, ef you 
hifalutin’ college chaps keep your noses out’r 
the troth (trough), an’ mind yer own bizness, 
an’ that’s what I’d ’vise ye to do, ef ye vally 
that smcoth hide of your ’n.’ 

“T pacified Bentley by assuring him that I 
had never spoken to the lady, and didn’t much 
expect to, which was true, but, at the same mo- 
ment, I made up my mind to lose my appetite 
suddenly a day or two before the time appointed 
to go back to Waterville, a feat easily enough 
accomplished if you would slip a bit in your 
pocket now and then. Of course, mother will 
think we had better wait a few days, and, by 
lying low, we may surprise our friends and 
Miss Ainslie at the picnic with an addition to 
their numbers.” 

**T like your plan, but I warn you that you 
will nct surprise Miss Ainslie, however it may 
be with thé others. I am sure it is not to her 
we are indebted for this avoidance, but to an 
older and longer head.” 

‘*Her mother, you mean. But I tell you I 
will do it, if I have to strap the trunks on and 
drive to the depot, be too late for the cars, and 
drive home after dark. And this, come to 
think, is the better way, for I shall not have to 
be taken sick until that night, and so save some 
days of fasting—and prayer, I might add, for I 
am sure I shall have to resort to the latter to 
enable me to carry out the former with this 
enormous propensity of mine to gormandize 
during vacation.” 

‘‘ Well, I see you are determined, Brent, so I 
will not hinder you. But what will Bentley 
say?” « 

“Bentley be hanged! Come, let’s go to 
supper.”’ 


* Mother,” said sweet Ruth Ainslie, ‘it’s an 
ill wind, is it not, that blows nobody any good? 
You remember the week we had to work so 
hard to get Charley ready for the conference ? 
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Well, that was the time appointed for the pic- 
nic at Pond Island, but it rained, and the party 
was postponed till next Thursday. If there is 
nothing to hinder, I should like to go; you 
know I enjoy sailing so much.” 

“Let me see,”’ said the widow, to herself, 
“‘what day of the month is it? The twenty- 
ninth, to-morrow is the thirtieth.’’ Thenaloud, 
“‘T don’t know, my darling ; if nothing happens 
perhaps—I will let you know Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday.”’ 

Marvellously eariy Tuesday morning was 
Minnie seated with her sewing at the little 
window, overlooking the stretch of road south- 
ward, and with unwonted earnestness were 
passing teams watched and scanned, for she 
knew the day appointed for the term at Water- 
ville to commence as well as though members 
of her own family were in attendance. Her 
observations were evidently satisfactory, for 
Ruth was gladdened with a gently spoken af- 
firmative with her good-night kiss, and the 
dear child went to sleep and dreamed pleasant 
dreams of the coming sport, little recking of 
the plot that had been laid to surprise her, and 
circumvent the plans of her mother. 

Here then, on the very spot where that mo- 
ther’s life conflict had begun, Ruth Ainslie en- 
countered Brent Milburne for the first time. 
The young men arrived late, and, failing to 
discover the object of their visit in the compre- 
hensive survey taken of the scattered groups 
on shore, took the next boat to the island, where 
a score or more had just disembarked. 

“<* Fortes fortuna juvat,’”’ laughed Brent, as 
he plunged into the underbrush, impatient to 
reach the flag that waved invitingly from the 
centre. 

“<< Fortuna favet fatuus,’’’ sneered Gus, as 
he sauntered down the beach, skipping stones, 
far out into the limpid water, for, in truth, the 
younger brother did not much like this inter- 
ruption to their studies to chase, as he said, an 
ignis fatuus in the guise of a doll faced beauty, 
who, doubtless, was as simple as she was sweet. 
Besides, a little sober second thought had 
shown him that the consequences of their ruse 
might extend beyond their power to recall, and 
the mind of the excitable, imaginative Brent 
be turned from the laudable pursuit of acquir- 
ing useful knowledge to the ignoble one of 
“playing cavalier to petticoats.”” The end 
proved him, at least in this instance, no mean 
prophet. 

Brent could scarcely have chosen a more in- 
tricate cr tangled path, if path it could be 
called, where foot had never trod’ since the 
days of the aborigines, and, when he lifted 
himself from the stooping posture assumed to 
escape a clump of buckthorns; his hair filled 
with cobwebs, and floating down; his face 
scratched and bleeding ; branches sticking here 
and there in the rents of his duster, he almoat 
merited the cognomen bestowed upon him by 


the half angry Bentley : ‘‘ A gol darned appari- 
gation.”” For Bentley was there; they couldn’t 
do without him. To build fires, settle coffee, 
concoct lemonade his equal was nowhere to be 
found, and, feeling that he was indispensable, 
rated himself accordingly, assuring himself 
fifty times a day, and the rest as often as the 
occasion required that he was ‘‘ jest ez good ez 
the best on ’em.”” As if anybody doubted it! 

The entire throng gathered about the new- 
comer, showing unfeignedly their surprise and 
pleasure, and, after expressing their joy that 
the indisposition which had detained him from 
Waterville had proved nothing serious, dis- 
persed to their various amusements. A few 
remained to assist in rearranging his toilet, and 
to sympathize with him at the infliction of a 
thorn wound on the temple, which was becom- 
ing swollen and somewhat painful as the mo- 
ments went by. On the outskirts of this group 
stood Ruth, apparently absorbed in the arrange- 
ment of a wreath of evergreens, but I think no 
word or movement escaped her quickened 
senses. No one seemed aware that the two 
were strangers or thought of formalities, till 
Brent, catching the eye of a friend, lifted his 
brows interrogatively with a glance toward her, 
and she was quickly brought forward for an 
introduction. 

How she blushed and panted. How her eyes 
drooped under his gaze, expressing as it did 
his thought, ‘‘I have dreamed of loveliness, 
but never anything like this.’”” Howshe trem- 
bled till the wreath in her fingers slipped to the 
ground in spite of two or three futile efforts to 
regain it. Had she been a romantic, novel- 
reading miss, a suspicion might have been 
aroused that she had met her “destiny,” but 
now her emotion was attributed to the embar- 
rassment one naturally feels in the presence of 
a stranger, and that stranger an acknowledged 
superior. So when Brent, wholly at his ease— 
he was too much his father’s child ever to be 
otherwise—lifted and restored the wreath, ask- 
ing that the inventive genius displayed there 
might be turned to some account by improvis- 
ing a cap to take the place of the one he had 
lost in the bushes, she was herself again, and 
beckoning two or three of her companions 
aside, drew from her pocket a brown veil, from 
which, with the aid of a paper band, a turban 
was constructed fit fora sultan. It might have 
suited better the tastes of an Indian war chief 
when decorated with the bows and feathers 
borrowed from their own head gear ; but they 
were satisfied, why should not he be? Before 
its presentation, however, Bentley made his ap- 
pearance on the scene again. In fact, he had 
stayed away from Ruth about as long as he 
could, when any trivial question to be asked or 
direction to be given made an excuse for ap- 
proaching her. He had felt a little bitter to- 
wards Brent since their first conversation, and 





didn’t mind showing it in his way. 
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“T say, sonny, you’d better run home. You 
will be apt to ketch cold in yer head out here 
without eny hat on, an’ it most allus settles in 
the weakest spot." 

He was one of a large class of people who, 
ignorant and conceited, think it a proof of their 
own superiority to boast that they are ‘no re- 
specters of persons.’”” A nearer approach to 
the truth would be that they respect no person, 
not even themselves. In their vernacular, fa- 
ther is “the ole man,” mother ‘the ole wo- 
man,” the proprietor “‘ boss,’’ the rest ‘“‘sonny”’ 
or “sissy,” and so on to the end of the chapter. 
There was no time for a retort to his sally, for 
at this instant coffee was announced, and, don- 
ning the cap with a profusion of smiles and 
thanks, Brent offered Ruth an arm and walked 
off, leaving Bentley half petrified with rage and 
astonishment. Not that he would have aspired 
to this privilege yet, but it was the death-blow 
to future hopes, for somehow he seemed to see, 
as he said afterwards, ‘‘ Just what the end on’t 
all would be. Besides, the feller was so darn 
cool about it, as ef he didn’t know he was 
stickin’ pins in me all over.”’ 

Two predictions of that nature already ; and 
before night there was a dozen others, for from 
the first Brent and Ruth assimilated like two 
drops of water, receiving the badinage of their 
companions as if it had been an expected thing, 
only at each fresh assault the carnation deep- 
ened in the girl’s cheeks till they seemed to her 
all aflame. 

“‘T say, Ruth, you are getting terribly sun- 
burnt,’’ said one—Sol had not shown his visage 
that day—‘‘and your turban, Milburne, is per- 
fectly worth!ess for protection. Let me help 
you,”’ and they found themselves ensconced on 
the back seat of the boat, behind a huge sun 
umbrella held by a strong hand on the other 
side. But their care did not cease here by any 
means; the umbrella was lifted suddenly as 
often as there was an instant’s lull in the mur- 
mur of conversation beneath, to see if they 
were getting tired, or wanted more bait for 
their lines, or to recommend Ruth to take good 
care of that thorn wound on the temple lest 
lockjaw or something set in. 

‘*He’s got a worse wound than that, in a 
more vital part—deeper—take longer to heal, 
or I’m mistaken,” said one. 

**Oh, well,” laughed another, “in that case 
one will neutralize the other, and the chances 
are the patient may recover.” 

‘Not unless Ruth turns doctress,’’ said a 
third. 

“My friends,”’ said Brent, assuming a languid 
air and manner, “I thank you for your kindly 
interest in me, and accept unhesitating!y your 
choice of physicians. I feel that I am now in 
safe hands, and wish to be treated strictly on the 
principle--Similia similibus curantur.”” Then, 
baring his snowy wrist, along which ran the 
radial artery in delicate pencil lines of blue, he 





laid on it first his own taper fingers for an in- 
stant, then, proffering it to Ruth, said, feebly, 
*T think I need no pulsific, doctress.. What 
is your opinion ?” 

Ruth could never account for her voldness, 
in thinking of it afterwards, but for the nonce 
she entered so fully into the spirit of the jest 
as to take his wrist in her hand with a know- 
ing air, and, after pretending a careful exami- 
nation, shook her head with a more than pro- 
fessional gravity. 

“A tableau!” cried one. ‘“ Drop the cur- 
tain,’’ and the umbrella was lowered. 

‘*Confound his, hog Lating,’”’ growled Bent- 
ley, spitting over the windward side of the boat. 
The comment was lost in the shout set up at 
the success with which the victims had turned 
the tables on their tormentors, but no such fate 
was in store for the shower of tobacco juice. It 
broke in the breeze and fell in a lengthened 
sprayey wreath over the entire half of a deli- 
cately-tinted barege dress worn by a witch of 
@ belle on the next seat. True, she had no 
business there with such a fabric on, but she 
was, and lost the dress by the means. She con- 
soled herself, however, by mancuvering so as 
to place a cup of salt and a cream jug in sug- 
gestive proximity to Bentley’s coffee-cup at 
dinner, then stationing herself behind him, set 
to work a pantomimic telegraph, which soon 
made the matter understood round the entire 
table. “I’m proper fond of sweetinin’,” said 
the boor to his next neighbor, and thereupon 
shovelled in two spoonfuls of the supposed sac- 
charine element. ‘‘ Take some,”’ he continued, 
it don’t cost us nothin’.”” Two or three 
gulps, and, with a hideous grimace, he cast 
himself full length on the turf. ‘‘Oh, oh, oh,” 
he groaned, spitting and strangling, ‘“‘I’m done 
for! I’m pizoned! Send for a doctor! O 
Lord !”” 

‘*What’s the matter, my friend?” said one 
not in the jcke, coming up at this moment, 
**you seem to be in a pickle.” 

*O Lord, no; it’s the pickle that’s in me.’’ 
He had unwittingly told the whole truth, and 
when it was explained to him as only a very 
natural mistake, he grew calm, and finally did 
ample justice to the coffee and edibles. 

The hilarity and general good feeling drew 
Gus at last out of his sulky fit so far that he 
joined a fishing expedition which went oat in 
the afternoon with the inevitable Bentley at the 
oars. Again the luckless Brent and the blush- 
ing Ruth were the target for all their sallies, 
but the former was even more imperturbable 
than before, seeming to have gained a fresh 
supply of confidence in the long stroll taken 
through the grove with Ruth while the rest 
were atdinner. She, of course, by the natural 
law of equilibriums, had lost proportionably, 
and when she found herself unable to rally 
even for the faintest reply, she quietly pinned 
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her handkerchief to a parasol handle and gave 
it to the breeze. 

“A flag! A flag!’ they shouted. 

* Does that signify neutrality ?” 

“No,” she answered, crimsonjng again, 
‘only a cry for ‘quarter.’ ”’ 

* Would you crave its protection for one or 
both?’’ next queried her merciless interrogator. 

She hesitated. Gladly would she have gath- 
ered him, too, under its sheltering wing, but he 
would not. 

“One,” said Brent, firmly, and whispering a 
few words to the young lady opposite, she 
loosened the knot of a sash at her waist, and 
the next instant blood red penants were float- 
ing as high above Brent’s head as the length of 
his fishing-rod would allow. 

* Defiance, defiance !’’ they cried. 

*Yes,’’ said Brent, laughing, “‘ war to the 
knife and the knife to hilt.’”” And to battle 
they went again. 

“T’ll make him lower that flag, see if I do 
not,’’ whispered Gus, reaching over so as to 
catch the ear of her who, though guiltless of 
any attempt to give ‘‘aid and comfort’’ to the 
enemy, had yet been openly convicted of doing 
so, even to parting with a portion of her ward- 
robe. 

“ You shall have it for your pains, if you do,”’ 
she answered, archly. 

There was now a new antagonist in the ranks, 
and one whose heart was in the work, for the 
owner of that scarf was the brightest-eyed, 
cherryest-lipped brunette to be found in all the 
region round about Pond Island. 

“T say, Brent,”’ said Gus, casting his eyes 
slowly from turban to flag and flag to turban, 
“T see now how one of the difficulties of the 
‘organ enterprise’ might have been obviated, 
but for your tremendous size.’’ 

Down came the flag, and Brent broke into an 
uncontrollable paroxysm of laughter, in which 
all joined, though only out of sheer sympathy, 
for they felt that there was some hidden force 
in the shot which had thus brought their enemy 
to strike his colors. 

“All?” No, not all joined in the laugh, nor 
were all ignorant of the covert meaning of the 
words with which Gus addressed his brother. 
Luther Bentley had come upon the young men 
at the moment of their first discussion of the 
“‘enterprise,’’ in time to discover its drift, but 
understood uothing of its object; and now, 
when the noise had subsided a little, said, sul- 
lenly :— 

“T consider that, Gus, a liebill on the mon- 
key tribe, an’ if I was they I ’d resent it.” 

“Oh, well,” said Brent, still choking with 
mirth, ‘‘ you are nearly enough related to jus- 
tify your indignation. I like to see every man 
stand up for his own race.”’ 

Unlucky Brent! Better have claimed the 
protection of little Ruth’s white flag, or even 
have been a chattering ape receiving chestnuts 





and pennies from the hands of shrinking chil- 
dren, and dancing to the merry music of a 
hand organ, than to have «dded to the fires of 
jealousy already burning in Luther Bentley’s 
bosom the lighted brands of anger and desire 
for revenge. He dropped the oars a moment 
in stark, blank rage, but recoliecting himself, 
suppressed farther outward demonstrations, 
contenting himself with inward curses; and 
with teeth fast clenched gathered the oars 
quickly and plied them vigorously. No one 
who had not seen the storm as it swept over 
his features would have guessed its existence. 
Gus had, and grew frightened. 

As deep, but less dangerous (to others at 
least), was the excitement of the widow that 
night when Milburne’s grays were reined up at 
her door and Brent, with a too weli remembered 
and inimitable grace, handed her blushing, 
happy daughter to the ground. He held her 
hand for a single instant while his head bent 
in low spoken words of farewell; then he 
sprang back, with a graceful wave of the hand, 
and was gone. 

*O Ruth—Ruth!” came in sharper tones 
than had ever fell on her ear before. ‘‘ Ruth, 
what have you done? Child, child, what have 
you done ?”’ 

‘Nothing, mother, nothing. What ails you?” 

“How came he there, and you with him? 
Oh, Ruth, in spite of all my care, you have met 
him ; you will love him, and—and’’— 

‘* Mother, mother,’’ said the girl calmly, tak- 
ing the trembling outstretched hands in her 
own, “‘why should I not love him? Tell me 
that. Why have you striven to keep us apart? 
He says you have; thatit was only by strategy 
that he gained a chance tospeak to me at last ; 
and I see now, though unwillingly, that I have 
been immured whenever they have been in the 
vicinity. Tell me, why is this?’ 

**T will tell you nothing, Ruth, save that you 
must never see him again. Better had it been 
if oceans had rolled between you since the hour 
of your birth than that you should have met 
this day. Go, now, and if you love me, heed 
my words.’’ 

The widow, in her excitement, was approach- 
ing the dramatic. Had she talked calmly, tea- 
sonably, with her daughter, the chances are the 
mischief might have been remedied, and the 
bad impressions created by her former strict- 
ness obliterated. But it was the one subject on 
which she could not be calm—never was, per- 
haps never would be. Ruth went, but with a 
weight at her heart, for she had promised to 
meet young Brenton in the coming vacation as 
a friend—more, an affianced lover if her mother 
approved, and now she saw no way but to notify 
him of that mother’s unqualified disapprobation. 
There were sleepless nights, and a shedding of 
ink, with utter disregard of high prices, before 
& page was found to answer the mind of the 
sadly harassed girl. ‘‘ Make no effort to speak 
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with me,” she wrote ; “and that you may for- 
get that blissful day at Pond Island is the 
prayer of your wretched Ruth.” 

“Mr. MILBURNE—DEAR SrrR: (So rana 
letter from the professor a month later.) “Your 
son, the bearer of this, is unfitted for study. He 
does not seem negligent, but somehow absent- 
minded in class and otherwheres. This may 
be attributed in part to the too close applica- 
tion of last term, or to either of several other 
causes, all seemingly beyond our control. Give 
him a season of rest and cheerful recreation. 
This I believe the beat remedy.” 

But it did not prove a remedy, with all the 
best efforts of Arthur Milburne and his wife. 
Long and private interviews between Luther 
Bentley and their son was the cause of much 
uneasiness, and the former was dismissed from 
their employ in hopes to thus interrupt and 
break them up. 

Not so, they were more frequent and longer 
continued ; and the increased paieness, with 
the nervous, anxious look Brent invariably 
wore, decided the alarmed parents to call in a 
physician’s services. 

‘Beyond my reach,” said the medical man. 
“‘Something on the mind, find out what it is, 
and act accordingly,’’ was his common sense 
prescription. They were wholly at a loss what 
to do next, when Gus appeared to their relief, 
and was taken into consultation. He told of 
the turn affairs had taken at the picnic, and of 
Ruth’s subsequent letter forbidding any at- 
tempt on the part of his brother to renew ac- 
quaintance. At this point Brenton had with- 
drawn his confidence, growing morose and 
distant, ‘‘ till now,”’ and the poor fellow’s eyes 
moistened like any girl’s, ‘‘he treats me with 
bare civility. It is all very strange. I cannot 
think him so silly as to succumb in this way to 
the smile or frown of a pretty girl, though that 
girl be Ruth Ainslie.” 

Nevertheless, here was a clue which the elder 
Milburne deemed worth following up, and as 
Brenton maintained the same sullen demeanor 
toward him which marked his intercourse with 
others, there seemed no better way than to 
make direct application to the only other per- 
sons who could be supposed to possess any 
knowledge of the circumstances. Accordingly 
to the widow’s humble dwelling he took his 
way, and laid before her, without circumlocu- 
tion, the condition of things in his own home, 
The boy, he said, was certainly blind to the 
facts in his case, persisting that he was not ill, 
that there was no occasion for anxiety on his 
account, and his whole manner said only that 
he wished, and expected to be, “‘let alone.” 

Minnie failed to see by what process of rea- 
soning all this could be traced to the brief ac- 
quaintance with her daughter, and even if such 
were the case, it only proved that she was right 
in her prohibition. It had been by no fault of 
hers that the young people had met; indeed, it 
had been in spite of her utmost exertions to 





prevent it, and if she might be allowed to judge, 
her child was suffering even more than the 
young man though in a less demonstrative 
manner. ‘She is gentle and dutiful as is her 
wont, but wan and silent, and I am not to be 
deceived ; I, who know”’—she stopped short. 
What ground was this she was on, and in his 
presence, too? But it was too late now to 
rally—to recover her lost self-control. The last 
barrier tumbled. Out from her life dropped 
twenty years as if they had never been, and 
she sat, a trembling girl again, before the man 
she loved. 

“Truly there are moments when the heart is so full 

of emotion, , 

That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths, 

like a pebble, 

Drops some careless word, it overflows.” 

And this moment had come to Minnie. She 
knew that he knew it, too. ‘‘O Arthur,” she 
said, with a touch of the old wail in her voice, 
and, lifting a single glance into his face, dropped 
her own into her hands as if to shut out thought, 
memory, life, everything. 

This exhibition of feeling took Arthur wholly 
by surprise. He had never dreamed of a love 
so abiding, with no single ray of hope to sustain 
it, and felt intense relief when she resumed, 
more calmly: ‘‘It is a cruel fiat that visits the 
sins of the parents upon the children. I have 
borne as best I might the results of my folly 
while they rested on my own head, but tov see 
my child, my darling, cowering in the same 
blast, destroys my faith and sows the seeds of 
bitter rebellion in my heart.” 

**Why look at it in that way, Minnie? Why 
persist in calling it folly? The memory of your 
deep and tender love has been among the sweet- 
est of my life, and if there is anything in human 
agencies to affect one, it has made me better, 
nobler. As to the shadow which you imagine 
rests on your child’s path, it need not be so 
unless you will it. My son may be cherishing 
for her a sincere and honorable affection. In 
that case is it not you who are visiting on him 
the sins of the father? Remove your embargo; 
allow them to associate freely. What harm 
can come of it?’ 

On this point the widow was inexorable. 
His arguments were strong, but her preformed 
convictions were stronger. ‘‘Send your son 
away, Arthur. It is the better course. A trip 
to Europe will cure him. The sight of some 
new face will chase this fancy from his brain. 
At all events, they must not meet again. If he 
remain, Ruth goes, though my heart break in 
the parting. You cannot ask this of me; she 
is all I have, while your ties are many and 
strong. Arthur, my life has been one contin- 
ued sacrifice. Is this needed to finish it up?’ 
There were tears in her voice, and Arthur, re- 
garding her pityingly for a moment, dropped 
his face on the table and gave only silence for 
answer. 
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“Then, Minnie,’”’ he said, at length, “let us 
tell the children the reasons for this decision. 
It will be more satisfactory than this blind- 
ness—remove the hardness with which Brenton 
regards you now, and open the way for Ruth 
to sympathize with and comfort you. Tell 
them, if you will, that you were young and 
trusting, that I trifled’’— 

“Tell them—tell them nothing,” said Min- 
nie, vehemently. ‘‘ Would you have my child 
know all her mother’s folly, that I gave my 
love where only cold pity could be given in re- 
turn? that I have never been able to wholly 
tear it out? that—that’’—sobs choked her ut- 
terance ; sobs so deep and griefful, that each 
fell like a hammer stroke on the usually care- 
free heart of Arthur Milburne. He rose and 
paced the floor with a hushed but rapid step, 
then, halting near her, said, softly: ‘‘ Minnie, 
will you be calm and hear’’— 

“No! I will hear nothing. I shall never be 
calm while you are near. Leave me; and if 
you have a spark of the old pity left, do not re- 
peat this visit. This betrayal of emotion has 
degraded me in my own eyes, and I know, if 
such a thing were possible, I am lowered in 
yeurs. As if the past were not enough, but 

‘ou must bring me ere, at middle age, with 
Silver hairs in my head and furrows on my 
forehead, to re-enact the scenes of my early 
years. If I am weak and foolish, you are, at 
least, not kind. When you know your power 
over me it is cruel to use it.’ 

“The silver hairs are not many,” said Ar- 
thur, with a little smile, stroking this way and 
that with a touch that was more than a caress 
the bent head before him. ‘‘The silver hairs 
are not many, and the furrows not deep, so 
that argument is worthless; and the love of 
your mature years is more valued than the love 
of your youth, for it shows a depth and con- 
stancy that I had little thought of. And I can 
scarcely tell whether I am most pleased or 
pained at this interview. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the knowledge gained affords me only 
unmingled joy; but when I think what life 
must have been, must still be to you, I confess 
I wish you had been less true, less loving. 
And, Minnie, you shall hear me while I say one 
thing. I respect and esteem you as I do few 
other women in the world; more, had I been 
as free as yourself in that hour—were I in this— 
I couid take you in my arms, close to my heart 
and be satisfied. Does this convince you that 
you are not degraded in my eyes? Or are you 
offended with me for saying it? Speak to me.’’ 

During all this time Minnie had not lifted her 
head from her hands. His words at first had 
filled her with a delicious sense of bliss, but in 
a second all the stern realities of her life came 
up before her, and she fell to shaking as though 
an ague fit had seized her. ‘‘Go, Arthur,” she 
said, at length, through her chattering teeth, 
“I shall find some —_ in the thought that 





you do not scorn me wholly, and that you will 
tolerate me near you in that world where there 
is no marrying or giving in marriage. Oh! I 
long for that rest, and it cannot be far away 
when mental anguish has power to affect the 
body like this.” 

Arthur was frightened at the stony face lifted 
to him, and, fearing to add by a single word to 
her agitation, wrung her hand, and left the 
room. Onthestairs heintercepted Ruth. “Go 
to your mother, my child ; sheisill. Do not be 
alarmed (for the girl’s face was ghastly in its 
paleness, though he knew not the true cause), it 
is nothing serious I hope. Butone thing, Ruth,” 
he added, impressively, in a low tone, “‘you 
must be kind to her, and love her always. She 
deserves it; and should anything happen to her, 
or you be in need of friends, remember you 
have none better in the wide world than Arthur 
Milburne.”’ 

He hurried away, though not till Ruth had 
discovered the tremor in his voice, and, after 
watching him out of sight, she turned and laid 
a trembling hand on the knob of the door from 
which he had just emerged. But she hesitated. 
How could she do otherwise? How could she 
meet her mother after the revelations of the 
past hour? Fora larger part of their conversa- 
tion had floated out of the open windows near 
them into the little one above, where Ruth sat 
helpless and heedless, listening to words that 
turned her blood to ice, her brain to fire. Some 
sentences had been broken, others again were 
entire ; for instance, that in which Brenton’s 
father had plead that the children might be 
made acquainted with the reasons for their 
separation, and her mother’s ejaculatory an- 
swer: “Tell them nothing. Would you have 
my chiid know all her mother’s folly ?” 

“Oh, horror !’’ moaned the girl, “‘it must be 
true. Some such guilty secret only could ac- 
count for her terrible agitation on the day he 
brought me home from Pond Island, or for her 
efforts, extending back through long years, to 
prevent oureven meeting. Others had noticed 
this, and there could be no disputing it. And, 
oh!” she added, with a fresh pang, ‘it may 
well be true, what the girls have laughingly 
averred, that I looked like Brenton, that it 
was a good sign for man and wife to resemble 
each other. Man and wife! My God!” spring- 
ing to the glass, “‘it were no strange thing for 
brother and sister to look alike!’’ She reeled 
away from the too truthful mirror, and, sinking 
on her knees at the bedside, sent up such a 
prayer of agony and shame as only the inno- 
cent who suffer for the guilty may utter. 

** But she must never know I have discovered 
this. It would rob her of every earthly happi- 
ness. My mother! she whom I thought so 
good and pure! But this was her only sin, I 
am sure of it. And shall I condemn her, when 
He, whose robes were spotless, could say to 
the chiefest: ‘Go, and sin no more?’ And yet, 
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and yet she will never be to me just what she 
was of old. Oh! why did I live to see this 
hour? Or why did Brenton Milburne plan to 
meet me that day? But for that the years 
might have gone on as they did before, till he 
had met and married some one else, and then 
these shameful things need never have come to 
light. Oh, dear, dear! what evil genius governs 
my fate? If Brenton could only know all, know 
that we might love each other as—but, no, I 
cannot forget the agony in my mother’s tones, 
when she said: ‘Tell them nothing.’ She 
shall be obeyed. Her secret, obtained sur- 
reptitiously, shall be safe with her child. I 
will write and tell him only that our love is 
hopeless, and bid him seek forgetfulness in new 
scenes and new faces. I want him to be happy, 
but, oh! I do not want him to find happiness 
in loving another. Yet if this thing be true, I 
should not feel so. It is all so new to me. 
Perhaps in time I shall learn to regard it differ- 
ently. As for me the future offers nothing. 
Born in shame I must live in sorrow, for I will 
entail on none the infamy attached to my name, 
or rather the name I bear, for even to that I 
have no right. Oh, misery, misery !”’ 

Ruth was a girl of good sense and rare intui- 
tions. These latter so seldom failed her, that 
she had come to rely on them more than on the 
conclusions derived from mature deliberation. 
So it is no wonder that under the circumstances 
no single doubt arose to lead her to question 
the correctness of the opinion formed ia refer- 
ence to her mother’s strange conduct. Yet no- 
thing was ever farther from being correct. 

The letter to Brenton was written and sent 
in answer to a single note from him, in which 
he entreated to know if, by patient waiting, 
there was any room to hope for a change in her 
mother’s sentiments; if not, that she should 
tell him, if she knew, the cause of her unrea- 
sonable and strenuous opposition. Strange to 
say, her letter awakened no surprise in the 
young man’s bosom. He folded it slowly, and 
placed it in his pocket, saying, with a sigh: 
“Ttisalltrue. She is probably in her mother’s 
confidence, but too proud to own the whole. 
No wonder my father is silent and reserved to- 
wards me, the wretch! I’ve half a mind to 
go and taunt him with his villany, and would, 
but for my mother. It would pain her to know 
that anything had come up between us, and, 
after all, could dono good. His thoughts must 
be a sufficient punishment. I wonder if such 
men ever do think? Poor Ruth, poor Ruth, I 
hope she has not suffered as I have done, must 
atill do, for, in giving her up, every beautiful 
thing in life fades, And, though I may not 
acknowledge her before the world, I will watch 
over and befriend her as if she had been under 
my father’s roof, and were in word, as in deed, 
my own darling sister. Gus, too, must know of 
this now, that there may be no farther mistakes 
made. I will write to him this very afternoon, 





inclosing a note to Professor G———., accept- 
ing the proffered commission under his son. 
Then ho for the bullet that makes quick work 
of me, and brings forgetfulness of my fe 
ther’s sin, and my own misguided attachment. 
Poor Ruth, I wonder if I may not, by some le- 
gal document, transfer my half of this estate 
to her, in case I should leave my bones on 
Georgia’s soil. I know! I will leave it with 
Gus. The noble fellow would give her mine 
and his too, did I but ask it, he loves me so 
much. He will battle me well for giving up 
my studies for the empty honors of war, and 
my poor mother will be half heart-broken at 
the separation. Nevertheless, I cannot stay 
here.”’ 

With doubt changed to certainty as to the 
relation existing between Ruth Ainslie and 
himself, and, spurred to action by the resolu- 
tion taken of joining the new regiment, some- 
thing of his old energy returned. During the 
interim of preparation a frigid reserve was 
maintained towards his father, but it was na- 
turally attributed to his recent disappointment, 
and, believing that the best cure lay in a speedy 
removal from the old places, every facility was 
afforded that the loving parent could devise. 
This again was mistaken on Brenton’s part as 
an indication of a wish to hurry him away in 
hopes thus to avert, or at least postpone, the de- 
nouement, which he believed the guilty man had 
now so much reason to fear. Oh! for the word 
which might have unravelled all this tangle, 
and brought happiness to those sore hearts. 

“ The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley.” 

But not so with those of human fiends. They 
do seem to prosper. Luther Bentley’s did. 
His red hair fairly glowed with the intensity of 
delight at the completeness of his revenge. Yet 
no one would have believed it to have seen him 
wring the hand of the young lieutenant and 
then plunge his face into the depths of his red 
pocket handkerchief. Such natures, malignant 
and cowardly, seem to have concentrated all 
their forces to the learning of one lesson and 
that lesson hypocrisy; with intent to cover 
their evil deeds. There are few people who 
have not some time in their lives experienced 
the truth of this assertion—felt the stab in the 
dark—the bite of the snake in the grass. Give 
me an open enemy, not the dog that laps my 
hand to throw me off my guard while he steals 
round for a snap at my heels. Nor would I 
advise one not born to it to attempt to cope 
with these creatures in the concoction of mis- 
chievous plans, or the practice of deception. It 
is something not to be acquired. Look how 
these traits run through successive generations. 
The virtues and better feelings are sometimes 
called into requisition to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of their projects, but sink immediately 
into disuse when no longer needed for this 


purpose. 
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Luther’s crocodile tears brought a sympa- 
thetic moisture into young Milburne’s eyes, for 
he believed the fellow honest and affectionate. 
Bentley was, moreover, in possession of the 
secret which concerned so deeply the honor and 
happiness of the girl for whom he had conceived 
&@ passion at once so sinful and so strong, and 
the fidelity with which he had kept it, impart- 
ing it to no one save Milburne, and only to him, 
he said when he found them both in danger ot 
forming a criminal relation, constituted a bond 
between them deep and lasting. It bridged 
over completely the distance between them in 
point of station, culture, or intellect, that is, 
so far as Brenton was concerned, Bentley 
seemed unaware that any difference ever ex- 
isted. 

To be sure Brenton was a precious dupe. I 
fear some of my readers will say worse, a fool— 
for not seeing through the artifice; but wait 
till you have been in the hands of one from 
whose lips flow falsehoods with the smoothness 
and spontaneity of a Pennsylvania oil well (a 
flowing one, I mean), the while their tone and 
manner indicate a depth of sincerity beyond 
what you might reasonably look for in a mo- 
ther’s counsel to her only child, and see if you 
do not regard Brenton a little more charitably. 

From the moment Bentley had determined 
on revenge (it was at the same instant of his 
resuming the idle oars on that boat ride), there 
was observable in his deportment to Milburne 
only the most genial good nature and kindly 
feeling. He even rallied him on his “‘ Dulciny,’’ 
and cracked jokes and sang songs which he 
seemed to think especially adapted to the occa- 
sion. But one day, the last before the young 
men’s return to Waterville, he came with 
lengthened visage and dumb lips, and, seizing 
the first opportunity when they were alone, 
besought Brenton to accompany him to the 
field that afternoon, he had something to tell 
him. 

“I'd ruther be licked ’an to say it; darned 
ef I hadn’t; but it’s got to be did, an’ the 
sooner the better. Besides it ’ud be asin not 
to tell it, an’ nobody can say that he ever see 
Luther Bentley slink from his duter !”’ 

Of course Brenton went, and after taking an 
oath to reveal nothing without Bentley’s con- 
sent, became an interested listener to a story, 
which, stripped of its repetitions and needless 
details, ran something in this wise :— 

Luther Bentley had happened the evening 
previous to mention in the presence of his 
mother the names of Brenton Milburne and 
Rath Ainslie, vouchsafing the farther informa- 
tian that he ‘‘ guessed they’d make a match 
an *t.’’ Thereupon the old lady screeched out, 
“Tt can’t be so! it’s impossible! They’re 
prowed—prowed es Lucifer; but Arthur Mil- 
burne an’ Widder Ainslie never ’1l let them two 
children marry, never in this livin’ world an’ 
‘ath! No knowin’ though what these aristo- 





cratikers wont do to save their reppertation ; 
but I for one never ’1l set still an’ see it go on, 
promus or no promus,”’ 

Then she went on to tell that in her young 
days she had lived at Captain Bradway’s, 
knew of the frequent visits of the fascinating 
young Milburne, of his desertion, and Minnie’s 
consequent sorrow and shame, and at last to 
save herself and her false lover from exposure 
had married Tom Ainslie and hurried away to 
some of the “‘forrin States, Ohier or Senser- 
natter, orsum ar.’’ She pretended to have been 
in the confidence of the unhappy girl, and had 
made a solemn promise never to tell a living 
being (as if there were danger of revealing it 
to the dead), but considered that the peculiar 
circumstances justified her in breaking it. 

A part of this delightful harangue was true. 
Luther Bentley’s mother had lived for a time 
in Captain Bradway’s family. She had occu- 
pied the same room with Minnie, knew of the 
sleepless nights and sad days which fullowed 
that party at Pond Island, feigned sleep while 
she Jistened to the poor girl’s restless tossings, 
the long drawn sighs, often suppressed weep- 
ings and whispered prayers. Her suspicions of 
evil were strongly roused ; but when, a year 
later, she saw Minnie standing, the sweet, pale 
bride of Tom Ainslie, her fears (or hopes?) 
subsided, and would perhaps never have re- 
curred again had not her son poured into her 
ears the story of his slights and insults—insults 
from Brent Milburne, slights from pretty Ruth 
Ainslie. Then they sat long in conclave, mo- 
ther and son, over a plan “to be even with 
’em,”’ with what success we have seen. 

** You can’t deny but what she looks like ye,”’ 
Bentley had said, in conclusion ; ‘‘ you more’n 
Gus. He resembles his mother, while you ‘rea 
chip of the old block. The widder’s light 
*plected, but she’s got dark hair an’ eyes, an’ 
the ole woman says Tom Ainslie’s skin was as 
tawny and his hair as straight as an Injun’s. 
Then look at Ruth’s flaxy ringlets.” 

Brenton was stunned. He had no word of 
contradiction to offer; yet he did hope there 
might be some mistake, some falsehood, some 
loophole somewhere, and went back to Water- 
ville filled with various schemes to test the 
truth of the statement, but Ruth’s first letter 
staggered him again, and, full of indignation, 
he demanded of Bentley permission to lay the 
matter at once before his father. Bentley was 
prepared for this, and had exacted the pledge 
with an eye to this very chance, and believing 
firmly in the honor of his victim, simply told 
him that such a thing must not be thought 
of during his mother’s lifetime ; that though 
she was willing to talk with Brenton if he 
wished it, yet on noconsideration must a word 
reach the ears of the elder Milburne. 

So far so good. If ‘‘ Heaven helps those who 
help themselves,’ the devil as surely helps 
those who help him ; for a time at least. 
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When the shrieking engine bore away from 
the next station Captain G.’s gallant. company 
Luther Bentley rubbed his hands in grim satis- 
faction. His rival’s jaunty craft was out of 
sight, and there was clear sailing for his dank 
mud boat. He resolved to pursue his wooing 
with a vigor, and so well he kept his resolution 
that at the first visit he proposed to and was 
rejected by Ruth, and half crazed at the result 
offered himself to the widow on the spot, who 
he continued to aver had “‘allus kind of liked 
him,”’ and he should in this way be nearer the 
object of his love than any other. Meeting 
disappointment here, too, he turned discon- 
solately homeward, resolved to re-enact Bar- 
bara Allen. He turned his face to the cold 
clay wall. He turned his back upon them, but 
notwithstanding he had the aid of a torpid 
liver and an extremely bad digestion, here was 
another victim that didn’t die, although many 
of the curious neighbors who had heard of his 
commendable resolution came to witness the 
event. 

When Gus Milburne came home on his 
summer vacation, a valuable acquaintance re- 
hearsed in his ear the laughable circumstances, 
and like lightning a gleam of intelligence shot 
over his features, Learning that Bentley was 
still intent on dying of his love malady, and 
had worn out the patience of the community 
by his frequent calls for care and watchers, Gus 
immediately offered himself for the latter part, 
and placing two small vials of colored liquid in 
his pocket, took up his station at the invalid’s 
bedside. The patient fidgeted and grew rapidly 
worse when he found who was to be his nurse 
for the night, but Gus would not be dismissed, 
although the kind mother insisted that two 
were not needed, and she should herself remain 
with her boy while these symptoms lasted. 
Gus was very assiduous, and performed his part 
so tenderly, that both his companions were 
asleep long before midnight, and then turning 
softly the key in the door, he slipped it in his 
pocket, and emptying the contents of one of the 
vials into the mouth of the snoring man, held 
his jaws firmly apart and his nostrils as firmly 
together till all had disappeared, the while dis- 
playing as much coolness as if he had been 
doing the most innocent deed imaginable. The 
victim spit and sputtered at the nauseous com- 
pound, and demanded, angrily, to know what 
he had been taking. By this time the mother 
was at his side, staring frem one to the other 
in dim incomprehension. 

“‘Luther Bentley,’’ said Gus, solemnly, ‘‘ the 
draught you have swallowed is Porson. I hold 
in my hand an antidote, to be administered the 
instant you have acknowledged the whole in- 
fernal falsehood of Ruth Ainslie’s parentage. 
Be quick ; moments are precious.”’ 

Mrs. Bentley, in her fright, instinctively 
rushed to the door, but Gus swung the key to 
and fro before her eyes. “It’sofnouse. Talk 





fast if you would save his life.” What with 
the groans of the dying man and the mingled 
sobs and confessions of his accomplice, the 
danger now was that few particulars could be 
gained ; but Gus was soon satisfied, and, plac- 
ing the remaining bottle on the table, said: 
“Now, my diabolical friend, the potion you 
swallowed was an ordinary dose of potash with 
a sprinkle of arsenic init. It will do you no 
possible harm ; on the contrary, though I am 
not certain that any ‘regular’ would sanction 
the prescription, I believe it will do yo" more 
good than any other medicament ever adminis- 
tered, for it will enable you to perform a mira- 
cle only a little less wonderful than those we 
read of. To-morrow morning you will start 
with me for the front, where poor Brenton lies 
wounded, as we learned last night, and though 
you are not worth the powder it will take to 
blow your miserable soul across the river Styx, 
you will enlist on the way, and your papers be 
sent on to you, in hopes that you may serve to 
intercept some death missile which might other- 
wise have done injury to a valued life. You 
can drink that vial of sweetened water or not, 
as you like; but don’t fail me at the depot in 
time for the morning train; only so will you 
both escape close quarters for life.” 

Gus was a good deal more of a doctor than a 
lawyer, theugh not quite fit for a diploma in 
either ; but his victims didn’t know it, and in- 
stead of running away, the trembling culprit 
made haste to meet and sue the pardon of his 
wronged rival. For the rest he cared little, 
since Ruth smiled not on his suit, and the 
‘‘widder didn’t think nigh so much on him as 
he thought she did.”” The cowardly hulk laid 
the whole blame of the transaction on the “ole 
’oman,”’ averring that he should “never have 
thought on’t, never in the world, ef it hadn’t 
a-ben for her. She’d allus ben a-gittin’ him 
inter some muss or other, and now she’d got 
him w’are he’d most prob’ble git shot the very 
fust thing, unless he run away ;’’ which he de- 
clared he meant to do, if he lived. The old lady, 
true to her motherly instincts, urged, in her 
weak fashion, that she had done all to please 
him and help him to the revenge he so much 
desired ; and would gladly bear all the blame 
now if she could. But allin vain. He left her 
in high dudgeon, assuring her she should never 
seo his face again if he lived a ‘“‘thousan’ year.” 

Gus had no particular interest in Ruth, but 
he had thought about her a great deal in the 
past few months, and could not bring himself 
to leave her, even for a brief interval, to the 
depression of spirits with which he knew she 
was struggling. To see her then was impracti- 
cable, so he placed in an envelope these little 
words :— 

* Ruth, look - In a very short time the 
cloud which you imagined resting on your life 
will have vanished. Believe me. I would see 
you, but I go now to our wounded Brenton.” 
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This forethought was both wise and kind, for 
without it the double shock which awaited the 
furloughed soldier might have proved more 
serious than the sabre cut he had gained in a 
hand to hand encounter with the foe. It was 
almost strange how much this gleam of hope 
did to restore the light to Ruth’s eye, the up- 
ward arch to her beautifully-curved lip, the 
changed expression to lier whole face and man- 
ner. But she had youth and health on her side. 
The “mind diseased” was the only malady she 
had to cope with, and to this had been applied 
in season the only true nepenthe. 

To the boy’s mother, however, who for years 
had been struggling with a foe more relentless 
than bullet or sabre, but whose approach had 
been so insidious as to have aroused no fears 
in any mind, not even her own, his return 
brought only a wan smile of resignation. She 
had sunk helpless to her couch at the news that 
her first born, her favorite, had swelled the tide 
that flowed at gory Gettysburg, and her pillow 
that night was crimson as its sod with the life 


_ current, although above her hung tearful friends 


and skilful attendants. She was feeble in nerve, 
and an effort had been made to keep the tid- 
ings from her, for a time at least, but a volu- 
ble friend, who reached her room without the 
usual caution, told her all in the attempt to 
condole with her. So even Augustus was not 
there, and when she learned the nature and 
purpose of his absence, asked only that the 
lamp might be kept burning till their return. 

Her wish was gratified, and so much she ral- 
lied on that occasion, that sanguine friends 
hoped for, at least, a partial restoration to 
health. But she knew her own condition best, 
and when Brenton, with a subdued joy resting 
on his countenance, told her of his visit to the 
Widow Ainslie’s, that he had asked of her her 
treasure—her one ewe lamb, and it had been 
given him, she said: ‘‘ My son, I congratulate 
you. I believe I am scarcely less happy than 
yourself in this prospect. It has brought back 
the light to your eye which it has worn from 
your cradle till the last year. And nowI am 
sure I have only to make known my preference, 
and it will be gratified. It has always been so; 
has it not?” she added, smiling up in the face 
of her husband, who entered at this moment. 
“TI wish you to forego the usual wedding pre- 
parations and gayeties, and have a quiet little 
ceremony here in my room to-morrow evening. 
Just Ruth’s mother, ourselves, and the minis- 
ter. She will then be with me a part of the 
time, if I should live to need her, if not, your 
home will be less desolate.” 

There was no reasonable objection to be of- 
fered to this petition, although the blushing 
Ruth tried at first to find one. But when 
Brenton plead than anguish such as he had 
endured on her account deserved some swift 
Teward, and that in another month he must 
be again at his post, she dropped her head to 





his shoulder, whispering, ‘“‘It shall be as you 
wish.” 

It was not a gay bridal, but a happy one, for 
the invalid, by her unwonted spirits, beguiled 
into a belief of her convalescence every heart 
Save her own. Scarcely, however, had the 
sound of the carriage-wheels, which bore the 
children and the mother to the widow’s home, 
died away, ere Arthur discovered that excite- 
ment only had kept her up, and that a change 
approached. He begged permission to recall 
them, but she said, with a smile, ‘‘ My hour is 
not yet. To-morrow will be time enough for 
them. To-night I would be alone with you.” 
Then, after a pause, she resumed, ‘‘I had a 
strange thought come to me a little while ago 
as I sat looking round on all your faces—your 
half sad, half happy faces. It made me faint 
at first, dear Arthur, but I am used to it now, 
and want, but almost fear, to tell you what it 
was.”’ 

‘*Dear wife, I have had your confidence al- 
ways; will you begin now to withhold it?” he 
asked, in a tone full of affection. 

‘* No, but this is of a peculiar nature. Never- 
theless, I feel you will forgive me anything in 
this hour. Pillow my head on your arm in 
the old way; so. You know, darling, I shall 
soon be beyond the need of your love, your 
care, everything, but a place in your memory, 
and that I am sure you will give me while 
memory lasts ; but there will be a void in your 
home and your heart which even the sunny 
face of our new daughter cannot fill. I hope 
no other will ever fill it quite as I have done, 
but, if the forming of a new tie will make your- 
self, the children, and one other happier, what 
harm can there be in the suggestion I have to 
make ?”’ 

Milburne was seized with misgivings. He 
knew the requests of dying persons were often 
unreasonable, but he felt he could deny her 
nothing now, and wished as little to cumber 
himself with a pledge which might cost hima 
lifetime of misery to fulfil. Irene had a cousin 
in the third or fourth degree who had reached 
and passed the meridian without a single offer, 
although she was a pattern of amiability, and 
had a snug property in her own right. She 
had frequently been their guest for months at a 
time, and the thoughts of the frightened, excited 
man turned immediately to her. 

**T would not speak of these things, dearest. 
It were more fitting that other subjects should 
occupy our minds at this time.” 

‘But this one occupies mine, Arthur,” she 
continued, with the persistency of one long ac- 
customed to indulgence, “and I just mean to 
say that there is my old friend” — 

A fit of coughing ensued, and, while Arthur 
used tenderly every means to relieve her, he 
sincerely hoped that the baleful sentence, which 
had been thus opportunely interrupted, might 
not again recur to her. 
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“Do not be frightened, dearest. You are 
terribly pale. I am better now, and wanted te 
say that’’— 

A lengthened kiss and a hoarsely whispered 
‘Don’t, darling,’’ left the dreaded words again 
unuttered, but Irene, believing it was the sub- 
ject itself, and not the peculiar turn it was 
likely to take, which was painful to him, re- 
solved to finish what she had to say at once. 

‘* You know, she has had a lonely life of it, 
and it will be lonelier still now that we have 
robbed her of her child. Say, will not you, the 
children, and Ruth be happier, if her mother 
comes to share your wealth and cheer your 
later years ?’’ 

Did he hear aright? Had she read his secret 
thoughts, and was taking this way to punish 
him? He lifted a crimson face from the snowy 
drapery, and, scanning her features, said only: 
** Are you in earnest?” 

‘* Never more so, my husband,” she replied, 
fervently. ‘‘ Would I speak idle words now, 
think you?” 

Arthur was filled with the remorse of a guilty 
man for the thoughts and feelings he had har- 
bered a moment before, and the woman before 
him never seemed so much an angel as now. 
With a husky voice, he said : 

“Give this subject no farther thought, 
Should I ever desire a change, I will remem- 
ber your words. Now rest, sweet one, you are 
weary. I will watch and hope that the morn- 
ing will find you better, stronger.”’ 

“Yes, I am sleepy ; put your hand in mine. 
One kiss; good-night!’’ and, like a weary 
child, she turned her head to sleep, but it was 
“the sleep that knows no waking.” She was 
better in the morning. 


**Mother,”’ said Ruth Milburne, a year later, 
“*T believe you are happier since I left you than 
before. Certainly, there has something come 
lately into your eye, your tone, your step, 
which I had supposed belonged only to the 
elasticity of youth, or, at least, to those into 
whose lives no heart sorrow had found its way. 
Even in my earliest years I do not remember 
ever to have seen the beautiful smile on your 
face which rests there now. What elixir have 
you found ?” 

‘Your earliest years, my child,” said the 
widow, evasively, ‘‘were those of my greatest 
care. With that brood of roystering children 
on my hands, and only a limited income for 
their support, one might well feel burdened, and 
even bend beneath it. But now they are all 
comfortably settled, and, with your future so 
well provided for, why should I not be happy ?”’ 

“True,” said the girl, archly, ‘‘and now, 
perhaps, you can enlighten me on one other 
point. We have missed father from the home 
circle of late. His absences are frequent and 
long, and I have a deep interest in getting at a 
solution of the mystery, for we would like no 





stranger with her new ways to come into our 
pleasant household. Ah, mother, you are 
blushing like any girl, and such radiantly 
happy blushes, too, The riddle is solved. But 
I have never been much of a believer in second 
love, and have no desire to become one, yet, if 
it has power to work wonders like this, I shall 
be converted in spite of myeelf.’’ 

“Tt is no second love,” said the widow, 
warmly, “but a first and only one renewed, 
fanned to a glow so fervid, by the sweet breath 
of hope, and the assurance of a full though late 
reciprocation, that the fires of youth burn pale 
beside it. In the approaching holiday I shall 
come to your stately home to go no more out 
forever. Ruth, will you give me welcome?” 

‘*With a joy unspeakable, my mother, but 
only on one condition. You must stop rejuve- 
nating, else my husband, who is an ardent 
worshipper at the shrine of beauty, will on his 
return be comparing my dimming loveliness to 
your mature beauty, and so make me jealous. 
And why, now I think of it, tell me, why did 
you strive so long to prevent a mecting between 
the Milburnes and myself? And what was the 
cause of your agitation on the day he brought 
me home from Pond Island ?” 

‘“My daughter,” said the widow, gravely, 
“the bane of my youth, of all my past, in fact, 
was in being thrown too much into the society 
of a man whose fascinations my heart was too 
weak to resist, and so gave all its love unasked, 
and, as it then proved, without the possibility 
of a return. To save you from a similar fate 
was my only object. Had Brenton asked, at 
first, permission to address you with a view to 
marriage, if both were suited, he would have re- 
ceived my glad consent, but I could not believe 
this to be his object, for, though young, he had 
been much in society, and I feared some pre- 
vious attachment had been formed. If I have 
been too strenuous, it was out of my great love 
for you; if I have erred, it was on the side of 
safety. You will forgive me, since happiness 
came of your suffering.”’ 

The widow was right. If there was error, it 
was on the side of safety. In the aggregate 
more misery is caused by mothers failing to 
guard properly the avenues to the hearts of 
their daughters while young than from any 
mismating or waste of sentiment in after years. 
Carry the gins safely through, what some 
writer has termed, their “foolish era,’”’ which 
usually embraces three or four undying attach- 
ments, with as many broken hearts, or, what 
is infinitely worse, one ill-asserted marriage, 
and the business of divorce courts and insane 
asylums dwindles to a nonentity. 

** And novw,’’ pursued the widow, ‘‘since we 
are both a% the confessional, will you tell me 
why young Milburne was so tardy in declar- 
ing his passion, leaving you through all those 
wretched months and till after his return from 
the war without a word, if, like you, his love 





died 
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dates back to that first meeting at the pic- 
nic?” 

Ruth paled. She would have given all the 
knowledge she had gained to have had this 
question left unasked, for she could not tell her 
mother how Bentley’s lies and the half under- 
stood conversation, to which she had been an 
involuntary listener, had brought both her and 
Brenton to doubt that mother’s innocence ; so 
she hit on an answer which was at once a di- 
rect truth and an indirect falsehood. It was 
the best she could do, however, and, hoping 
one would offset the other, she said, indiffer- 
ently: ‘‘Oh, when he learned of your unyield- 
ing opposition, he went away, in hopes to prove 
the truth of the poet’s assertion: ‘Absence 
alone can conquer love.’ ”’ 

“He failed, I conclude,” said the widow, 
smiling. ‘‘ Ah, well, danghter, it was all for 
the best. That love is worthless that has not 
stood the test of time or of trial.”’ 

“T know,” returned Ruth, “it-was only the 
course of ‘true love,’ which the bard declared 
never did run smooth. That being the case, 
would it not be as well to place some slight ob- 
stacle in the way of this new one of Mr. Arthur 
Milburne’s? It has had quite too fair sailing 
thus far.”’ 

“Phere are exceptions to every rule,” an- 
swered the widow, demurely. ‘ 

Gus thought so too, before the end of winter, 
though he would have applied it to the axiom— 
“ Age brings wisdom.” He informed Brent, 
confidentially, that he believed old folks in love 
acted more like consummate fools than young 
ones, if such a thing were possible, and was 
sure, with another honeymoon in the house 
like the one of this year, or even that of last, 
and all the oily solids would become liquid and 
the sugars melt to their original treacle. He 
was certain, moreover, that romance had ex- 
hausted itself on the two senior members of the 
family. So he had concluded to hang up his 
hat on an old bachelor’s peg and done with it. 

“Might get an organ,’’ said Brent, dryly, 
tossing up the baby. ‘‘That avenue at least is 
open to you.”’ 

“Perhaps. Or I might don a monkey’s tur- 
ban ; though I should hope it would not prove 
so eminently befitting as to render me more cap- 
tivating than I could possibly be in my ordi- 
nary head-gear. Such a result would speak 
very unfavorably for the tastes of my inamo- 
rata, or very favorably for my resemblance to 
the diminutive tribe. Either would not be very 
flattering to my vanity. That makes me think. 
Did you know Bentley was sentenced to be 
shot last week for desertion ?” 

‘““No! Was he? Well, he deserves to be 
treated very leniently by the Father of Lies, 
for he was certainly one of his most faithful 
adherents while on earth.” 

‘Yes, but the sentence wasn’t executed. He 
died of fright two hours before the time—a fate 





he came very near meeting on a previous occa- 
sion—the night I fed him with that little dose. 
Candidly, Brent, you owe me something on the 
score of your present felicity.”’ 

**T know it, Gus,” said Brent, feelingly. 
* Ask anything in reason and it is yours, even 
to the privilege of giving a name to this, the 
latest and finest representative of the Milburne 
race.”’ 

** Really, Brent, your conceit is intolerable, 
and is equalled only by your ingratitude. But 
since that is all I am likely to get, I propose— 
out of deference to the old folks’’— 

‘Old folks! Mr. Milburne, I recommend you 
to review your lessons in filial respect, to say 
nothing of truth. Why, man alive! my boy’s 
grandmother, with all her thirty-eight years 
upon her, would compare favorably with many 
a belie of twenty-five ; and it is not you, nor I, 
who may hope at forty-six, no, nor twice that, 
to equal the elegance, beauty, and true manli- 
ness of bearing which adorn our father. There! 
Look ! with what grace he hands her from the 
carriage, bends with a smile to her uplifted face 
as he twines her arm in his and leads off to the 
summer-house. Old folks, indeed! May I 
never be older.”’ 

‘* As you will about that ; but I was going to 
propose perpetuating the name of this modern 
Beau Brummell, by calling your boy Arthur.’’ 

“‘ With all my heart. Only I fear it might be 
encroaching on the rights of some future occu- 
pant of that old mahogany ‘ark’ in the garret. 
Eh, Gus ?’’ 

“*T withdraw my resolution,” said Gus, after 
@ prolonged whistle. 

‘* No, amend it, brother, by substituting ‘ Au- 
gustus.” That will suit me admirably.” 

“Farther encroachments, eh? I thought 
you had scruples on that subject.”’ 

‘And thought your hat was hung upon a’’— 

** Not so high but it’ll come down. I’m not 
going to be left in the shadow in this way. I 
know a pair of dancing black eyes that could 
never have been made for any other purpose 
than to stand guard over two ripe, rich lips be- 
neath, that are always wreathing and curving, 
inviting and forbidding, challenging and repel- 
ling the approach of profaner ones. True, 
Lillybridge says that since their removal to the 
city she has become one of the most unreform- 
able flirts in Christendom; but she comes to 
Waterville next commencement, and that’s 
my opportunity. I’ll go off into the heroics, 
with a peroration on woman, in which I shall 
lift her to a height so dizzy that she will never 
be able to come down safely without the aid of 
@ man’s strong arm, and then hefore the ap- 
plause dies away or the shower of pelted mari- 
golds ceases, I shall beat her feet proffering that 
arm. I don’t quite see how I am to accomplish 
it with the house crowded as it always is, but 
done it must be some way, that it may be ful- 
filled as it is going to be written. If she don’t 
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surrender gracefully, swear to support the 
union and ‘all that,’ I’ll gird my armor on, 
with a certain red sash I have in my posses- 
sion over it, and away to the wars—all ‘for pure 
love of country,’ you know. To be sure, the 
fabric is rather flimsy, but it will outlast half a 
dozen suits of shoddy ; besides, who ever heard 
of such an article wearing out? No matter 
how long the campaign lasts, it is always pre- 
served in good order unto the end, even to the 
tiny initials in one corner which sturdily refuse 
to flap out, though they have flapped against 
the breeze during the entire three years. By 
this same sash I shall be recognized on some 
‘ensanguined field,’ given to the care of the 
‘Commission,’ who writes to her of the initials 
(though how they knew who or where she 
was must forever remain a mystery), and— 
you know the rest. Scene—hospital nursing; 
scene—restoration to consciousness, tears, and 
silence ; scene—permission to speak, reconcilia- 
tion, betrothal, etc., just as we read it every 
day, only more so. Believe me, I’ll figure in 
*‘Godey’ yet. So make your own selection of 
names, only don’t exhaust the vocabulary, and 
leave one page of the register blank. Au revoir.’’ 

Reader, I have looked for a moral to my 
little story, and find none ; though I hope there 
is nothing immoralinit. But there is one bit of 
advice I wish to give in this brief epilogue. Let 
no woman cherish or cling to an unrequited or 
forbidden love in hope of any such reward as 
fell to our friend Minnie. In ninety-nine cases 
she will be despised, sneered at, even by him 
who sought to win her affections. The instance 
I have recorded is the one hundredth, and 
worthy of being regarded only as the exception 
which goes to prove the rule. 


—- ~o-+e 


FAIR SLEEP. 


_ Come, sleep, sweet sleep! 
And on my restless eyelids set thy seal; 
For I am weary waiting for the day, 
And the,long hours steal noiselessly away, 
Continuing a grief they cannot feel, 


Come, sleep, kind sleep! 
Heart-throbbings and heart-longings put to rest; 
Let me forget the ever-present pain, 
And in my dreams see him, my love, again, 
Whon, when I seemed most cold, I loved the best. 


I was too old, too grave for such as he; 
I could not make his young life happy long, 
And so—and so—God grant I was not wrong 
To send my love, my darling, far from me. 


Come, sleep, fair sleep! 

And o’er my weary soul in kindness pour 
The Lethe draught of deep forgetfulness, 
And, if thou wouldst in mercy further bless, 

Let me awake no more. 








HUMAN nature is not so much depraved as 
to hinder us from respecting goodness in others, 
though we ourselves want it.—<Steele. 





GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON VII. 
In Fig. 15, the sketch of a horse’s head is 


given; the manner of copying this will be evi- 
dent from an inspection of the figure. 


Fig. 15. 





In Fig. 16, the effect of relief must be treated 
in the manner explained in Fig. 8. 


Fig. 16, 





A group of dock-leaves is given in Fig. 17: 
these form an excellent study, and examples 
may be met with in any part of the country. 


| After she has copied the example we have 


given, we would recommend the pupil to seek 
out a natural group and sketch it, carefully 
observing the relief which one leaf gives to the 
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other ; if this relief were not noticeable, the 
leaves would appear as if they were adhering 
in a mass together. 

In Fig. 18, a slight sketch of a tunnel, with 


In Fig. 19, an old boat with a fisherman’s 
basket is given ; this is treated under an effect 
of ssade, with a slight shadowing behind the 
light end of the boat. 








Fig. 19. 





overhanging foliage is given ; it affords an ex- In Fig. 20, we have given another group of 
ample of how easily an effect may be obtained | «ock-leaves, and in Fig. 21, a slight sketch, 
without much labor. neither of which requires description. 


Fig. 20, Fig. 21. 
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THE ROSE-COLORED DOMINO. 


It was the first opera ball of the year 18—. 
All the gay youth of Paris were there, full of 
eager anticipation of adventure and frolic. One 
among them, a law-student of the first year, a 
young man possessing a handsome face and 
figure, well pleased with his dress and fine per- 


sonal appearance, appreciating all the more the | 


adventures of a Parisian carnival that he had 
recently arrived from the country, had made 
the tour of the room but three times ere he was 
accosted by an elegant rose-colored domino. 

**Good-evening, Prosper !’’ exclaimed a sweet 
voice, which, judging from the voice itself, 
could proceed from none other than a pretty 
woman, 

Prosper, for that was our student’s name, 
flew to the side of the rose-colored domino. He 
offered his arm to the unknown, who seemed 
to know him so well, and, after promenading 
the room with her three or four times, felt as- 
sured that he had formed the acquaintance of 
a most lovely person. Her luxuriant tresses 
were of the finest blonde, her rich dress scarce 
concealed the graceful development of her 
figure, while her hand and foot, those charac- 
teristic signs, were beautiful as a poet’s dream. 
And Prosper dreamed, while the lovely mask 
leaned upon his arm ; and allowed himself to 
dream so much and so well, that it ended in 
his demanding the name and address of the 
fair unknown. 

**My name and address, sir!’ cried the en- 
chanting voice ; “well, that is pretty good for 
a student of the first year!’’ Still, after en- 
couraging and fascinating him by her most 
winning and amiable conduct, she promised to 
meet him at the next ball. 

** But how shall I recognize you?” exclaimed 
the prudent Prosper. 

“True,”’ responded the unknown. She hesi- 
tated a moment, then showing him a large 
and beautiful bouquet, which she held in 
her hand. ‘Order a bouquet like this,” said 
she, “from the florist of X Street, and 
have for a centre-piece something sufticiently 
striking to enable you to distinguish it. I will 
send for the bouquet the day of the ball, and 
you will find itin my hand upon meeting me 
in the evening.”’ 

“That will be a token no less charming than 
distinguished,” cried the enamored student. 
And, like the gentleman at the “Tower of 
Nesle,” he could not refrain from exclaiming, 
on quitting the domino: “She is undoubtedly 
a lady of rank !’’ 

The day of the second ball arrived. Prosper 
repaired to the house of the elegant bouquetiére 
of X Street, ordered a magnificent bou- 
quet containing an enormous camelia, and 
carelessly throwing a Napoleon upon the coun- 








ter, he watched in vain at the corner of the | 


street, hoping thereby to gain some ciue to the 


! 

| destination of his fragrant gift. ‘ Well,” said 

he, at length, with a sigh of resignation, ‘* wo- 

| men teach us everything! my charmer will 
probably send for that bouquet by a fairy; 
however, the most essential thing is, that I see 

| it in her hand to-night.”’ 

That night, as he hoped, Prosper observed 
| his large camelia, and passed—with the rose- 
colored domino—a more delightful hour than 
the first, but found himself again put off to the 
ball of “‘La Renaissance,’’ where, as before, 
the sign of recognition involved a new order 
to the flower merchant. ‘This good fortune 
is rather dear,’ thought our student; “but 
then—”’ 

At the ball of ‘La Renaissance” the same 
ceremony was gone through with as at the 
opera ball. I say ceremony, for the mysterious 
unknown seemed ever ready to yield. Yet, as 
she tremblingly leaned upon the young man’s 
arm, implored a third respite of a few days. 

They agreed upon a new rendezvous at the 
ball of the ‘‘Comic Opera,’’ where, after a 
thousand charming encouragements, she at 
length made a movement as if to raise her 
mask, but hesitating, she exclaimed, with the 
most engaging timidity, while her silvery voice 
betrayed her tender agitation :— 

‘Let us finish where we commenced—at the 
opera ballin eight days, Prosper!’ And the 
student fell from heaven for the fourth time. 
But how could he doubt the love and sincerity 
of the charming mask, when she added, hastily 
pressing his hand: ‘“ But suppose you do not 
find me pretty, I should die of despair and con- 
fusion! Listen! listen!’’ she resumed, inter- 
rupting a pathetic exclamation; ‘“‘there is a 
way of taking from our last meeting all that 
might render it embarrassing for both. Instead 
of meeting at the opera ball, we will meet this 
time atthe play. On Friday, when the curtain 
rises, I will be in the first balcony box to the 
right, and you, from the left balcony, may re- 
cognize me by the same sign as before. If you 
are satisfied with me, you may come to my box; 
if not, remain where you are, and all will end 
without causing either to blush.” 

As may be supposed, Prosper accepted the 
new condition ; he could not well refuse, having 
submitted to all the others. He had all the 
enthusiasm of an inexperienced countryman, 
and he said to himself: ‘‘Zounds! I am deter- 
mined to see the last of this adventure.”’ 

He was obliged to pawn his law-books, in 
order to pay for the fifth bouquet, and, on the 
following Friday, made his appearance at the 
opera, The moment his eye fell upon the de- 
signated box, you may imagine how violently 
his heart beat within his bosom, when he be- 
held it occupied by a most elegant young lady; 
and, through the cloud which floated before his 
vision, he could see that she was at least pretty. 
Impatient to assure himself of his bappiness, 
he raised his lorgnette. Oh, happiness! she is 
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a most beautiful woman! and the student the 
most favored of mortals, for she holds in her 
levely hand his fifth bouquet, and sends him a 
smile borrowed from the angels. But at the 
moment when his happiness would seem com- 
plete, great Heaven! his glass fell from his 
hand, his face passed through all the colors of 
the rainbow, and he fell back upon the seat, 
burning with anger and mortification! In the 
beauty which raised him to the third heaven, 
he recognized—Thunder! The flower-girl of 
x Street, in person! 

Thus, the proofs which promised to lead to 
so much happiness, only disclosed an atrocious 
pecuniary imposition. The beautiful deceiver 
had induced him to purchase five bouquets of 
her at twenty francs each, and the unfortunate 
student found himself a hundred francs out of 
pocket, of which part was borrowed money. 

But the skilful domino was not satisfied with 
this; she had not speculated for so little as a 
hundred francs by any means. At the moment 
when the discomfited student uttered the 
nbove exclamation, he was surprised to hear it 
repeated with nine echoes. Turning, he beheld 
in the surrounding boxes nine young gentle- 
men, their faces flushed with shame and indig- 
nation like his own, and darting very flashing 
eyes upon the balcony to the right. He com- 
prehended at once how the fascinating impos- 
tor had practised the same deception upon all. 
The same bouquet had each time been pur- 
chased by the ten dupes, and the wily mask 
had realized the nice little sum of a thousand 
frances. 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ said Prosper, to his confréres, 
‘four cause is the same; let our vengeance be 
the same also. We will meet next year.” 

“All right,”’ exclaimed the nine conspirators, 
exchanging cards, ‘‘next year,” and, like 
‘William Tell,” in the scene of ‘the oath,’ 
they quitted the balcony with a grasp of the 
hand. 

We will pass over a year, which brings us 
again to the season of masked balls. 

Impatient for revenge the ten victims of the 
past year first attempted, each one successively, 
to win the heart of the beautiful impostor ; but, 
apparently, her heart was already occupied, 
and one after another met with failure. The 
fair florist seemed to have forgotten all, and to 
be entirely devoted to her business, when, on 
the day of the last opera ball, a groom in ele- 
gant livery presented himself at her house :— 

“Five bouquets of twenty frances each for 
Madame the Baroness of N .” And one 
of the highest names of the metropolis flattered 
the ear of the flower-girl. 

‘*Madame, the baroness, will send for these 
bouquets,”” added the groom, “‘and you will 
send the bill to-morrow to her hotel.” 

Half an hour after, the bouquets were fin- 
ished just as another groom in livery entered 
the store :— 











Five bouquets for Madame, the Countess 
of R , Who will send for them this even- 
ing.” 

“*Very well,’ said the delighted flower mer- 
chant. And she already counted her profits 
while arranging the flowers. An hour after 
came a third order for Madame the Marchion- 
ess of V. ; a fourth for Madame the Duch- 
ess of K ; and so on, until the enchanted 
bouquetiére had added to her list of customers 
ten of the first names of Paris. ‘‘Good!” said 
she, to herself, ‘‘a thousand francs to-day. 
Now I can afford a handsome bouquet to take 
with me to the masked ball.’”’ 

At midnight she repaired to the opera house 
with alight heart. But what was her surprise, 
upon entering the room, to behold her fifty 
bouquets in the hands of fifty dominoes. 

“Good Heaven!” thought she, recoiling a 
step or two, ‘‘all the great ladies of Paris are 
at the ball to-night.” 

But she very soon discovered, to her great 
dismay, that the ‘‘great ladies’’ were little 
grisettes, and a sad presentiment flashed across 
her mind while they gathered in a circle around 
her. Each grisette was attended by a cavalier, 
and the poor florist found herself subjected to 
the severest ridicule. Alone, in the midst of a 
hundred adversaries, she believed the whole 
ball to be in league against her, and she vainly 
sought an opportunity to retire. For an hour 
she was forced to remain, a mark for the most 
cutting sarcasms, and was on the point of los- 
ing her reason, when she managed to escape. 

Returned home half dead with fright, she 
sent her bills next morning to the ladies who 
were supposed to have sent the orders of the 
day before. But, alas! the same answer was 
returned at the ten hotels: ‘‘ We have ordered 
no bouquets.”’ 

‘Oh! I have been horribly cheated,’’ cried 
the poor girl, in utter despair. And ten notes, 
which she that moment received by post, con- 
firmed the terrible truth :— 

“Tf madame,” said each epistle, ‘‘ wishes to 
know the persons whom she gratified yesterday 
with fifty bouquets, she can see them on Satur- 
day, at the opera, in the first ten balcony boxes 
to the right.” 

The retaliation was as complete as it was 
merited, and the chagrined bouquetiére clearly 
recognized her dupes of the past year. 











— OS 


THE human heart is often the victim of the 
sensations of the moment: success intoxicates 
it to presumption, but disappointment dejects 
and terrifies it.— Volney. 


It is best to hope only for things possible 
and probable. He that hopes too much shall 
deceive himself at last, especially if his indns. 
try does not go along with his hopes ; for hope 
without action is a barren undoer.— Feltham, 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


SOFA CUSHION. CROCHET FLOWER MAT. 
Materials.—Brown ribbon one-quarter inch wide, (See plate printed in colors in front of Book.) 
gold cord, black purse silk, green taffetas. Materials.—One ounce of maize, and half an ounce 
THIS plaited work is once more coming into | of green spangled wool. 
fashion, and, considering how quickly it is WITH green, make 5 chain, unite it, and 


work 2 stitches of double 
crochet into it. 

2d round. Work 2 double 
crochet into the first loop, 1 
into next, and repeat. 

3d. 2 maize into first loop, 
linto next, 1 green into next 
loop, and repeat. 

4th. 2 maize over 1st maize, 
1 into each of the two next, 
2 green into next loop, and 
repeat. 

5th. 1 maize over each 
maize, 2 green over each 
green, and repeat. End with 
1 green more. 
done, the effect it produces is very telling. It 6th. 2 maize over 2d maize in last row, 1 in 
is worked in a wooden frame, but where this is | next loop, green into 6 successive loops, in- 
not at hand a strong paste-board one can easily | creasing in the 2d loop, and repeat. 
be substituted. The ribben is temporarily 7th. 1 maize over each of 2 1st in last round, 
pinned down to the frame. The details of the | 3 green into successive loops, 2 into next loop, 
plaited work are so clearly illustrated in the | 4 green into successive loops, and repeat. 

8th. 1 maize over 1st maize, 2 green 
into next loop, 2 green into success- 
ive loops, 3 maize into successive 
loops, and repeat. 

9th. 2 green over the 1st maize, 3 
green into successive loops, 2 into 
next loop, 1 green into next, 4 maize 
into suecessive loops, 2 green into 
next loop, 2 green into next 2 loops, 
repeat. 

10th. 1 green over 1st of 2 green in 
last round, 7 green into successive 
loops, 2 into next-loop, 2 maize into 
next loop (being over the 3d maize 
in last round), 1 maize into next 
loop, 4 green into successive loops, 
and repeat. End with 17 green. 

11th. 2 maize into successive loops, 
2 green into successive loops, 1 maize 
into next loop, green into 13 success- 
ive loops, increasing in the 2d loop, 
and repeat. End with 15 green. 

12th. 2 maize over the 2d green 
between the 3 maize in last row, 
green into 16 successive loops, in- 
annexed engravings that any further explana- | creasing in the 3d, and repeat. 








tion would be unnecessary. The gold cord is 13h. Plain. 

threaded in and out when the plaiting of the 14th. Increasing in every 6th stitch. 

ribbon is completed. The cover is bordered 15th. Plain. 

with brown ribbon ornamented with herring- 16th. Increasing in every 3d loop. You will 
bone stitches worked in black silk. The eush- | then have 120 loops in the round. 

ion is covered with green silk, and ornamented For the Border (in Maize).—1st round. 1 long, 


with green cord. 1 chain, 1 long, 1 chain, in every loop. 
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2d. 1 extra long (putting the woel 3 times 
round the needle), 2extra long into next space, 
and repeat. 

3d. With green, 1 long, 1 chain into each 
space, then sew the edge together, leaving 29 
long stitches for the puff, and 11 between the 
sewings. There will be 9 puffs, 





all 


COUVRETTE, OR ANTIMACASSAR. 
(See Plate printed in colors in front of Book.) 

Materials.—Twelve reels of cotton, and a pair of 
steel needles, No. 14. 

CAST on 7 stitches. 

1st row. Knit 7. 

2d. Seam 5, pull the last stitch on the left- 
hand needle over the 2d, seam 1. 

3d. Slip 1, knit 5. 

4th. Seam 4, pull the last stitch on the left- 
hand needle over the 2d, seam 1. 

5th. Slip 1, knit 4. 

6th. Seam 3, pull the last stitch on the left- 
hand needle over the 2d, seam 1. 

7th. Slip 1, knit 3. 

8th. Seam 2, pull the last stitch on the left- 
hand needle over the 2d, seam 1. 

9h. Pull the 2d stitch over the 1st twice. 

Cast on 6 stitches and repeat from the begin- 
ning 7 times more, then pull out the last stitch 
into a loop, and pass the reel through *, then 
pick up 4 stitches at the straight edge of the 
last point, 1 stitch to each knot at the end of 
the rows, knit 3 stitches, pass the 2d stitch on 
the right-hand needle over the last, knit 1, turn, 
seam 3 stitches together, turn, knit 1, bring the 
cotton forward and repeat from * till all the 
points are done; when all are taken up, seam 
2 together, repeat at the end, seam 1, then cast 


off, pass the end of the cotton through the 1st | 


cast-off stitch, and fasten it neatly at the back, 
sew the last point to the first in the same place 
that the other points join; this completes the 
star. For the small piece to joii them, cast on 
6 stitches, *; 1st row, knit 6; 2d, knit 4, knit 2 
together; 3d, slip 1, knit 4, pull the 2d last 
stitch over the last 4 times, pick up a stitch at 
the end and knit it, pull the 1st stitch over this 
one, cast on 5 stitches, and repeat from * 3 


times more, join them into a diamond and sew | 


the points as shown in the engraving. 





See chin ce 


INFANT’S KNITTED BIB. 

Materials.—Middle-sized white knitting cotton, 
fine crochet cotton. 

THIS bib is knitted with white knitting cot- 
ton ; the frills which edge it are knitted with 
white crochet cotton. The frills are edged on 
one side with crochet chain stitch scallops; the 
bib is also ornamented with point russe stitch 
in red marking cotton. Begin the bib at the 
back edge of the waistband ; cast on 24 stitches, 
and knit backwards and forwards 172 rows 





plain ; after the 112th row increase 1 stitch in 
every 19th row so as to form the point. The 
172d row forms the front middle of the waist- 
| band ; then work the 2d half in 184 rows, de- 
, creasing in the same proportion as you increased 
| before. Cast off after the 184th row. In the 
last 12 rows of the 2d half work a button-hole 8 
rows high in the 3d, 11th, and 21st stitches. 
On our pattern the waistband is twenty-one 
inches and one-fifth wide. Then take up 30 














Fig. 1.—Back View. 
| selvedge stitches on each side of the middle on 
| the side where the point is, inserting the needle 

into the back chain, and work on these, going 
| backwards and forwards, 72 rows. Increase 1 
| stitch in the middle in each row. For that, 
throw the cotton forward between the two 
middle stitches of the 1st row. In the next 
row knit the stitches formed in this manner, 
inserting the needle as if you were going to 
purl it, and throw the cotton forward. On the 
sides decrease the contrary way. For that, 
| knit together the 2d and 3d stitches at the be- 
ginning of every row in the first 28 rows; in 
| the following 24 rows decrease on each side 
only 6 stitches in all, that is, always 1 stitch 
after 3 rows between ; then cease the decreas- 








Fig. 2.—Front View. 





ings. In the 73d row leave the middle 44 
stitches; knit the shoulder pieces on the re- 
maining stitches.on each side; 150 rows on 
each side, and cast off. Then knit the frills on 
| each side of the shoulders, Take the selvedge 
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stitches on the inner side of the shoulders on 
the needle, and knit as follows on these stitches, 
and on those which were left before :— 

1st row. *, knit 1, throw the cotton forward, 
knit 1, purl 1, throw the cotton forward, purl 
1. Repeatfrom*, 2d, The stitches knitted in 
the preceding row, as well as those between, 
formed by throwing the cotton forward, are 
purled ; the purled stitch and the one between, 
formed by throwing the cotton forward, are 
knitted. Throw the cotton forward on each 
side of the stitches formed by throwing the 
cotton forward. 3d. Likethe 2d; knitting and 
purling the stitches, formed by throwing the 
cotton forward, according to the stripes in 
which they are. Then work 10 rows alter- 
nately, 5 stitches purled, 5 knitted, and cast off. 
Knit a similar frill on the other side of the 
shoulders, and cast off. Then crochet on the 
upper edge of the frill a row of chain stitch 
scallops, alternately 1 double in 1 selvedge 
stitch, 5 chain, missing 1 selvedge stitch under 
them. The lower frill is then edged with 2 rows 
of chain stitch scallops; then sew the ends of 
shoulder-straps on to the waistband, as can be 
seen in Fig. 1. 

The button-hole part of the waistband must 
overlap the other side on which the buttons are 
sewn. Edge the lower border of the waist- 
band with a row of double stitches ; ornament 
the bib from illustration with red cotton ; turn 
the front corner back on the right side, and 
fasten it down with a button. 


_—_———— Deo —__— 
BASKET FOR PINS, BUTTONS, ETC. 


THIs basket is made of fine white cord, lined 
with blue silk, and ornamented with ruches of 





the same material. The strip for the border of 
the basket is worked in the following manner: 








middle of their length, so as to have four ends 
equally long, and make the middle knot from 
illustration. After this knot continue to work 
first with two ends on one side of the knot, by 
folding these ends again in the middle and 
making a new knot with each on both sides of 
the middle knot, then work a new knot with 
the ends on the other side of the middle knot ; 
when half the ends of cords are used, work in 
the same manner on the other side of the strip. 
Our pattern has nineteen middle knots. The 
ends of the cord are sewn together neatly and 
joined into a circle. The bottom consists of a 
round piece of card-board ; it is covered on the 
outside by a plait of braid, which is sewn in 
coils on the card-board. The inside of the bot- 
tom is covered with blue silk, ornamented with 
point-russe embroidery in white silk and steel 
beads. Sew a piece of wire all round the bot- 
tom, and cover it closely with cord. Join the 
border on to the bottom, drawing the knots 
closer to each other. The top of the basket is 
edged with wire covered with a plait of cord. 
The basket is then lined with silk, and edged 
witha pinked-out plaited ruche ; in sewing on the 
ruche each stitch is fastened with a steel bead. 


—~>>-— 


GLOVE CASE. 


Materials.—White cloth, green satin ribbon, taffe- 
tas to match, two shades of gold, crimson, green, red, 
and black Mitorse silks, gold braid, and gold beads. 


OvR illustrations give a correct idea of this 
particularly useful glove case. Fig. 1 gives it 
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Fig. 1.—Glove Case Closed. 





when rolled and tied up; Fig. 2 when it is 
open. A band of white cloth, measuring 


Take two long ends of cord, fold them in the | twenty-two inches long from end to end (that 











is, to the point) and ten wide, must be cut for 
the foundation. Three strips of green satin 
ribbon, each measuring one inch and a half in 
width, are tucked on the foundation at equal 
distances the one from the other. They are 
stitched down in point russe with crimson silk, 
according to Fig. 2. The picot stitches are 





Fig. 2.—Glove Case Open, 


worked in two shades, light and dark alter- 
nately, and these diverge as it were from the 
points russes, which are worked both on the cloth 
and on the green silk. Between these stripes 
of green appliqués two waved lines of gold 
cord interlace with each other, and are crossed 
at regular intervals with black silk, and dots of 
satin stitch, worked in crimson, gold, violet, 
green, and brown silk, follow each other in 
regular succession, and fill in the spaces be- 
tween the interlaced lines. The lining, which 
is green silk, is then prepared ; two long bands 
and fourteen short ones are stitched on it ; these 
bands are made of double green silk, and are 
lined. The long ones are decorated with her- 
ring-bone stitches in white silk; the short ones 
are back-stitched likewise with white ; a white 
button is placed in the centre of the shorter 


WORK DEPARTMENT. 
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band. The lining and cloth are tacked to- 
gether and bound with green ribbon ; a row of 
herring-bone stitches is worked in the inside, 
and a line of gold beads on the outside. The 
strings are narrow green satin ribbon. 





tie cal 


SPECTACLE CASE TO HOOK ON THE 
WAISTBAND. 

Tuts useful and ornamental little article is 
made of silk, or fine kid, as the fancy of the 
maker may suggest. Take two pieces of thin 
card-board five inches long, and one and a 
quarter wide, rounded at the bottom, and the 





top cnt as seen in diagram; line these pieces 
with silk, then, having previously embroidered 
the outside pieces with colored silks, as seen in 
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illustration, fasten on the card, and sew the 
two pieces neatly together. Sew a silk cord 
around the edge, let it extend up, and finish by 
a rosette, which the hook is fastened under. 
Trim the end with a knotted fringe. 


Oe 


GARTER IN WOOL AND ELASTIC 
CORD. 
Materials.—Black silk elastic cord, blue fleecy wool, 
blue silk ribbon, four-fifths of an inch wide. 
THIS garter is made of four pieces of flat 
black silk elastic, folded in half their width, 
and darned closely with fleecy wool, as seen on 





illustration. Draw the wool alternately once 
above and once underneath two eiastic cords. 
The garter is then sewn together ; the seam is 
hidden under a rosette of blue silk ribbon. In- 
stead of darning the elastic they can be joined 
on to one another by button-hole loops of fleecy 
wool. 


—— - Peo 


NAPKIN RING.—BEAD WORK. 


Materials.—Thick white knitting cotton, light 
green purse silk, crystal beads No. 6, a thin whale- 
bonc, eight inches long, three-tenths of an inch wide, 
some white glacé silk. 

Tuts napkin ring consists of twelve circles, 
made of crystal beads and green purse silk, 


Fig. 1. 





| 








prepare first an inner part of white cotton, 
the same size as Fig. 2, which is formed by 
winding the cotton round two fingers. Then 
work round this cotton part loose button-hole 
stitches with fine cotton; fasten a green silk 
thread at the place of the inner circle ; wind it 
twice round the same, and then work round 
these windings in button-hole stitch with green 


Fig. 2. 





silk, stringing on a crystal bead through the 
upper part of the second circle, through the 
latter circle, another circle, and soon. When 
the whalebone has been drawn through all the 
circles, draw the last circle half way through 
the first; draw the whalebone through, and 
sew the ends of the latter together. 


—— oe 


SCRAP SCREEN. 


THE foundation for a screen is merel? a 
framework of wood covered with thin canvas, 
sized, which can be done by any carpenter. A 
useful size for a small room is three leaves of 
four feet eight inches by two feet three inches ; 
for a large room of good height, six feet by 
three feet will be found in suitable proportion. 
The canvas should first be covered with news- 
paper, using thin flower paste, and taking care 
not to leave any bubbles or to use too large 
sheets of paper. A large variety of subjects is 
of course required before setting to work. The 
design should be arranged and pinned on to 
the canvas about a quarter of a yard at a time, 
to try the effect before pasting it on, always be- 
ginning with a small strip of sky at the top, 
and using small figures, increasing gradually 
in size to the bottom of the screen, and intro- 
ducing buildings and scenery according to the 
taste of the worker, so as to form a continuous 
picture. No sky should be used except at the 
top ; the smaller the scraps used the better they 
stick ; each piece must be carefully pressed 
down to avoid bubbles as far as possible. 
When all the sides are covered the pictures 
must be varnished by a painter or a coach 
maker, the leaves bound with leather, edged 
with ornamental nails, and joined with hinges. 
The uncolored pictures look very well, and are 


joined together by means of a whalebone, round | less troublesome to do, the subjects being more 
which crystal beads are wound. For each circle ; various. 
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CROCHET FOOT-CUSHION. 

Materials.—Black fleecy, purple Berlin wooi, black 
beads, black cloth, brown Holland, horse-hair (for 
stuffing). 

THE crochet covering of this cushion consists 
of eight separate pieces. The centre is worked 
with black fleecy in a kind of crochet a tricoter 
stitch, and ornamented with crochet Vandyked 





Fig. 


WORK DEPARTMENT. 
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follows: 2 chain stitches, 7 purl (consisting 
each of 3 chain stitches, 1 double in the Ist of 
the 3), then fasten the last purl on to the Ist 
puri of the row with a slip stitch, thus joining 
the purl stitch row into a circle, and crochet 
back over it 1 slip stitch in every stitch in 
which a double stitch was worked in the purl 
stitches, then 2 slip stitches on the 2 chain at 


1 





strips, rosettes and leaves of purple Berlin | 
wool. Begin each part at the bottom on a suf- 
ficiently long foundation chain, and work in 
raws backwards and forwards as follows :— 
1st part of the double row (forwards). 1 loop in 
every stitch of the foundation, throw the wool 
forward after every loop. 2d part (backwards). 
Cast off every loop with the stitch lying before 
it formed in the preceding row by throwing the 
wool forward. In the first part of the follow- 
ing double row take up 1 loop in each of the 
loops of the preceding double row. Each of 
the 8 parts of the centre is worked in the same 
manner, decreasing of course at the beginning 
and at the end of the rows. All the divisions 
of the centre are then ornamented along the 
slanting edges with scalloped strips, as can be 
seen in illustration ; they are worked with pur- 
ple wool in the following manner: * 5 chain, 
miss the last 3 double in the following 3 chain ; 
repeat from * till the strip is as long as the 
slanting edge of the centre, then crochet back 
over the strip * 1 double in the next chain stitch 
between 2 scallops, 4 chain, miss the last and 
work 3 double on the remaining 3 chain, then 
1 double in the same chain stitch between 2 
scallops, in which the former double stitch was 
worked ; repeat from * to the end of the strip, 
which is then completed ; Fig. 2 shows a part 
of the strip full size. The branch of leaves in 
the middle of each division of the centre is 
worked as follows: Begin at the bottom of the 





stem and work 4 chain; then the Ist leaf as 


the beginning of the row; 1 leaf is then com- 
pleted. Fig. 3 shows one full size, then work 
7 chain, again a leaf, 7 chain, lleaf. When this 
leaf is completed, which forms the point of the 
branch, work 7 chain stitches on the next 7 slip 
stitches of the stem, then again a leaf, and again 
7 slip stitches in the following 7 chain, then the 
last leaf and chain on the remaining stitches of 
the stem. This branch is sewn upon the centre 
asin illustration. Sew on a few round beads 


inside each leaf, soas to imitate veinings. Then 
fasten the eight divisions of the centre together 
on the wrong side, and ornament the covering 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2. 








Leaf for Cushion, 


Strip for Cushion. 
round the edge with crochet rosettes worked in 
the following manner: Work first 4 rounds of 
double stitches for the centre, then begin again 
in the middle and work on this foundation 4 
rounds of purl stitches. Work first 1 slip stitch 
on the upper chain of the 1st stitch of the ist 
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round of the centre ; then 1 round consisting of | 
3 chain, 1 slip stitch in the Ist of the 3, 1 slip 
stitch in the upper chain of the next stitch but 
one, etc. Round the edge of the rosette the slip | 
stitches between the 2 purl are worked round | 
both chains of the corresponding stitches. 
Fasten a large black bead in the middle of the 
rosette. When the rosettes have been sewn on 
the covering, trim the latter round the edge 
with a crochet fringe. Make a foundation 
chain corresponding to the size of the covering, 
* work 3 slip stitches on the next 3 foundation 
chain, then 2 chain, 5 times alternately 1 purl 
(2 chain, 1 slip stitch in the 1st), 1 purl; then 
backwards on the purl row, 2 slip stitches di- 
vided by 1 purl in every chain stitch between 
each 2 purl of the row; 2 slip stitches on the 2 
chain at the beginning of the double purl row ; 
repeat from *, The crochet cover, when com- 
pleted, is sewn over a cushion of brown Hol- 
land of similar shape, covered at the bottom 
with leather-cloth. In the middle the cushion 
must be stitched through, so as to form a hol- 
low, as can be seen from illustration; these 
stitches are hidden under a crochet rosette. 


tea, 
>-sS 





CROCHET JEWEL-STAND. 


THIS stand is meant to be hung over the 
mantelpiece, for keeping rings and other small 








jewels. It is made entirely of double crochet. 
Make a foundation chain of 90 stitches with 
blue silk, and work two plain rows. The pat- 
tern beginsin the 3d row. Make 6 stitches with 


ow 








blue silk, 1 stitch with maize-colored silk, 2 
blue stitches, 1 maize, 6 blue, and so on. In 
the 4th row 2 black are worked on the 2 blue 
stitches. The 5th row is worked like the 4th, 
and the 6th like the 3d. The patterns must be 
alternated as seen in illustration. Work four 
rows of spots, and finish off with two plain 
rows. Line the jewel-case with thin card-board 
and silk; curve it so as to make a half circle 
upon a back of card-board covered with blu 

silk, and cover it with a simiiar crochet ground. 
The edges are hidden under a blue and black 
silk cord ; a similar cord is fastened at the back 
to hang it on the wall. 


——————“_—-e— —___ 


EMERY CUSHION IN THE SHAPE OF 
A FISH. 

THE pattern of this pretty emery cushion is 
avery easy one. Cut first two pieces of white 
calico of the shape of our pattern, without the 
tail and fins ; sew both parts together, leaving 
only a small opening by which they are filled 
with emery, and close the opening. Then pre- 
pare two pieces of red or gray cloth of the same 
shape, ornament them with button-hole stitch 
in red or gold-colored purse-silk, so as to imi- 
tate the scales, and sew both pieces together 
with fine overcast stitch. The eye is imitated 
by means of a round piece of white cloth, in the 





middle of which a black bead is sewn. The 
tail and fins are formed from illustration by 
means of pins stuck in very regularly. 
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Receipts, &e. 


Tuis being the month that it has been customary 
for the Lapy’s Book to commence the publication 
of receipts for preserving, we hope that our readers 
will not be disappointed in their omission. As we 
have published the same receipts year after year, we 
will furnish the numbers containing them on receipt 
of twenty-five cents a number. 








FRUIT VINEGARS. 

Dvurine the summer few beverages are more re- 
freshing than fruit vinegars, mixed with iced or cold 
spring water. The following directions are recom- 
mended as having been tried and found very success- 
ful :— 

Strawberry Vinegar.—Take the stalks from the 
fruit, which should be a highly flavored sort, quite 


ripe, fresh from the beds, and gathered in dry wea-: 


ther; weigh and put it into large glass jars, or wide- 
necked bottles, and to each pound pour about a pint 
and a half of fine pale white wine vinegar, which 
will answer the purpose better than the entirely 
colorless kind, sold under the name of distilled vine- 
gar, but which is the pyroligneous acid greatly 
diluted. Tie a thick paper over them, and let the 
strawberries remain from three to four days; then 
pour off the vinegar and empty them into a jelly-bag, 
or suspend them in a cloth that all the liquid may 
drop from them without pressure; take an equal 
weight of fresh fruit, pour the vinegar upon it, and 
three days afterwards repeat the same process, di- 
minishing a little the proportion of strawberries, of 
which the flavor ought ultimateiy to overpower the 
vinegar. In three days drain off the liquid very 
closely, and after having strained it through a linen 
or 4 flannel bag, weigh it, and mix with it an equal 
quantity of highly-refined sugar roughly powdered ; 
when this is nearly dissolved, stir the syrup overa 
very-clear fire until it has boiled five minutes, and 
skim it thoroughly; pour it into a delicately clean 
stone pitcher, or into large China jugs, throw a fold- 
ed cloth over and let it remain until the morrow; 
put it into pint or half pint bottles, and cork them 
tightly with new velvet corks, for if these be pressed 
in tightly at first, the bottles would be liable to burst ; 
in four or five days they may be closely corked, and 
stored in a dry and cool place. 

Damp destroys the color and injures the flavor of 
these fine fruit vinegars, of which a spoonful or two 
in a glass of water affords so agreeable a summer 
beverage, and one which, in many cases of illness, is 
so acceptable to invalids. 

Where there is a garden the fruit may be thrown 
into the vinegar as it ripens, within an interval of 
forty-eight hours, instead of being all put to infuse 
at once, and it must then remain a proportionate 
time ; one or two days in addition to that specified 
will make no difference to the preparation. The 
enamelled stewpans are the best possible vessels to 
boil it in, but it may be simmered in a stone jar set 
into a pan of boiling water, when there is nothing 
more appropriate at hand; though the syrup does 
not usually keep so well when this last method is 
adopted. 

Mized Fruit Vinegars.—Raspberries and strawber- 
vies mixed will make a vinegar of very pleasant 
flavor. 

Strawberry Acid Royal.—Dissolve in a quart of 
spring water two ounces of citric acid, and pour the 
solution on as many quite ripe and richly-flavored 
strawberries, stripped from their stalks, as it will 





just cover; in twenty-four hourg drain the liquid 
closely from the fruit, and pour it over as many 
fresh strawberries as it will cover, keeping it in a 
cool place; the next day drain the liquid again en- 
tirely from the fruit, and boil it gently for three or 
four minutes with its own weight of very fine sugar, 
which should be dissolved in it before it is placed 
over the fire. It should be boiled, if possible, in an 
enamelled stewpan. When perfectly cold, put it 
into small dry bottles closely corked for use, and 
store itin a cool place. It is one of the most deli- 
cate and deliciously flavored preparations possible, 
and of a beautiful color. If allowed to remain longer 
in preparation than forty-eight hours before it is 
boiled, it commences to ferment. 


Raspberry Vinegar forms, when mixed with about 
eight parts of water, a most delicious, cooling, and 
wholesome summer beverage. It may be made ac- 
cording to the following receipts: No.1. Take fresh 
raspberries picked from their stalks, three pounds ; 
best white wine vinegar, two pints. Steep the rasp- 
berries for a fortnight in a covered glass vessel in 
the vinegar, and then strain without pressing, add- 
ing afterwards two or three pounds of loaf-sugar, 
which is to be dissolved with a gentle heat in the 
water-bath. By this method, which is unfortunately 
expensive, the beautiful aroma of the fruit is en- 
tirely preserved. No.2. Boil down the juice of rasp- 
berries with an equal weight of sugar, and add to the 
mixture an equal quantity of the best white wine or 
French vinegar. This method is by far the most 
economical. No. 3. By adding half a pint of rasp- 
berry jelly to one pint of the best white wine vinegar, 
raspberry vinegar may be formed instantaneously. 
No. 4. Very fine: Fill glass jars, or large wide-necked 
bottles, with very ripe but perfectly sound, freshly- 
gathered raspberries, freed from the stalks, and cover 
them with pale white wine vinegar; they may be 
left to infuse from a week to ten days without in- 
jury, or the vinegar may be poured from them in 
four or five. After it is drained off, turn the fruit 
into a hair-sieve placed over 2 deep dish or bowl, as 
the juice will flow slowly from it for many hours; 
put fresh raspberries into the bottles, and pour the 
vinegar back upon them. Two or three days later 
change the fruit again, and when it has stood the 
same space of time drain the whole of the vinegar 
from it; pass it through a jelly-bag or a thick linen 
cloth, and boil it gently for four or five minutes with 
its weight of good sugar, roughly powdered, or a 
pound and a quarter to the exact pint, and be very 
careful to remove the scum entirely as it rises. On 
the following day bottle the syrup, observing the di- 
rections we have given for the strawberry vinegan 
When the fruit is scarce it may be changed twice 
only, and left a few days longer in the vinegar. 

Black Currant Vinegar.—To four pounds of fruit, 
very ripe, put three pints of vinegar; let it stand 
three days; stir occasionally; squeeze and strain 
the fruit. After boiling ten minutes, to every pint 
of juice add one pound of hump-sugar. Boil twenty 
minutes, 


Gooseberry Vinegar.—Bruise the gooseberries, when 
ripe, and to every quart put three quarts of water; 
stir them well together, and let the whole stand for 
twenty-four hours, then strain it through a canvas 
bag. To every gallon of liquor add one pound of 
brown sugar, and stir them well together before they 
are put into the cask. Proceed in all other respects 
as before. The vinegar possesses a pleasant taste 
and smell; but raspberry vinegar, which may be 
made on the same plan, is far superior in these re- 
spects. The raspberries are not required to be of the 
best sort, still they should be ripe and well flavored, 
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VEGETABLES. 


Ons of the prettiest dishes of vegetables we know 
consists of a cauliflower of ivory whiteness resting 
upon a bed of well-made tomato sauce. To insure 
the immaculate appearance of the cauliflower, a 
moderate quantity of flour should be put in the 
water it is boiled in, and the cauliflower should only 

e put in when the water is boiling fast. When 
wo or more cauliflowers are used, they should be 
moulded into one to serve them. To do this, when 
they are boiled cut off the stalk, and dispose the 
pieces of cauliflower head downwards in a basin; 
press them gently together, turn them out dexter- 
ously on a dish, and two or three small cauliflowers 
will by this means present the appearance of one 
large one. Care must be taken to have the basin 
quite hot, and to operate quickly. This cannot very 
well be done with the small purple cauliflower or 
brocoli; but all the formulas given for cauliflowers 
proper may be applied to brocoli likewise. 

The sauce should be put into the dish, and the cau- 
liflowers over it; but if the moulding process has 
not been successful, or if the cauliflowers are not 
very nice-looking ones, then pour the sauce over 
them so as to hide their deformity. 

The very best way, however, to treat cauliflowers 
is au gralin, and this has the advantage that it may 
be applied to the remains of the cauliflowers served 
at the dinner of the day before. This is the simplest 
form of it: Dispose the pieces of cauliflowers ona 
dish, pour a good supply of liquefied butter over 
them, and plenty of grated cheese, with a judicious 
admixture of powdered white rcpper, salt, and nut- 
meg; put the dish into the oven for a few minutes, 
or brown with a red hot salamander and serve. 

Here are other modes of proceeding: Rub the dish 
very slightly with garlic, mould your cauliflowers 
in a basin, and pour into them, before turning them 
out, some melted butter into which you have dis- 
solved a good allowance of cheese; turn them out 
on the dish, strew plentifully with grated cheese, a 
few bread-crums, pepper and salt, pouring the re- 
mainder of the sauce over; brown and serve. 

Instead of moulding the caulifiowers, dip each 
piece in the sauce and dispose them flat on the dish, 
filling up the interstices with bread-crums and cheese 
in equal parts; pepper and salt according to taste ; 
brown and serve. 

The great thing to be avoided is not to make these 
preparations too dry, and yet there should not be 
over much butter. The browning must be carefully 
done, so as to produce a surface of a uniform golden 
color—not in patches, some burnt black, and others 
not browned at all, as is too often the case in the 
preparations of the careless and hasty operators 
who preside in kitchens. 

To such people as may object to cheese, I can re- 
commend the following receipt, which has great 
merit of its own: Dispose your pieces of boiled cau- 
liflower upon a dish well rubbed with garlic; over 
them strew a mixture of bread-crums and anchovies, 
capers and olives, mixed fine pepper and salt; over 
all pour a judicious quantity of fine salad oil; bake 
for about ten minutes, and serve. 

Celery may be dressed according to the above for- 
mulas also; but we prefer treating the latter in the 
same way as asparagus, which it emulates in deli- 
cacy of flavor—i. ¢., by @plain boiling in salt and 
water, and serviag with some simple sauce. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 
Savoy Cakes (cold mizture).—Separate the yelks 
from the whites when you break the eggs. Put the 
yelks into aclean pan with the sugar, and the whites 





in another by themselves. Let the pans be quite 
free from grease. If they are rubbed round witha 
little flour, it will take off any which may be left 
about them. Wipe them out with a clean cloth. 
Beat up the yelks and sugar by themselves, with a 
wooden spoon, and afterwards whip up the whites 
toavery strong froth. When the whites are whisked 
up firm, stir in the yelks and sugar. Sift the flour 
and mix it lightly, adding a little essence of lemon 
to flavor it. Fill the moulds and bake as before. 
When cakes are made in this way, the eggs should 
be quite fresh and good, otherwise the whites cannot 
be whipped up. When weak, pickled eggs are used. 
A good method is to heat the eggs first by them- 
selves, over a fire, until they are warm; then add 
the sugar, and whip it over the fire until it is again 
warm, or make as for hot mixture, and heat it twice. 


Apple Souffle.—Six or eight apples, some white 
sugar, yelks and whites of three eggs, a quarter of a 
pint of cream, or new milk, one tablespoonful of 
brandy, and sugar to taste. Peel and cut the apples; 
boil them with a little white sugar, and mash them 
smooth. Make a custard with the yeiks of three 
well-beaten eggs, a quarter of a pint of cream or new 
milk, and a tablespoonful of brandy, and white sugar 
to taste. Have the apples and custard ready; make 
a ring round the dish with the apples, and put the 
custard in the middle. Whisk the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth, and put them over the custard and 
apples; sift sugar over it, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Little Saucer Puddings.—Two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, three 
eggs, a teacupful of milk, butter, preserve of any 
kind. Mix the flour and sugar, beat the eggs, add 
them to the milk, and beat up with the flour and 
sugar. Well butter three saucers, half fill them, and 
bake in a quick oven about twenty minutes. Re- 
move them from the saucers when cool enough, cut 
in half, and spread a thin layer of preserve between 
each half; close them again, and serve. 


Conserve of Lemons or Oranges.—Grate the rind of 
a lemon or orange into a saucer, squeeze the juice of 
the fruit over, and mix it well together with a spoon ; 
then boil some sugar very high, mix it in, and, when 
of a due consistency, pour it into the moulds. 

Tea Cakes.—Rub fine four ounces of butter into 
eight ounces of flour, mix eight ounces of currants 
and six ounces of fine sugar, two yelks and one white 
of eggs, and a spoonful of brandy ; roll the paste the 
thickness of a biscuit, and cut with a wineglass. 
You may beat the other white and wash over them, 
and either dust sugar or not, as preferred. 

Lump Cakes.—One pound of flour, six ounces of 
loaf-sugar, one pound of currants, three eggs, six 
ounces of butter. Put the butter into the flour, add 
the sugar and currants, beat the eggs for ten min- 
utes, and mix all thoroughly; place in rough lumps 
on a well-buttered tin, and bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes. 

A Lemon Pudding.—Quarter of a pound of suet, 
quarter of a pound of bread-crums, quarter of a 
pound of sugar, two ounces of flour, one lemon, two 
eggs. Finely mince the suet and mix it with the 
bread-cruins and sugar: add the flour gradually. 
Squeeze the juice and grate the peel of the lemon 
and add to the mixture; well beat the eggs and add ; 
place in a well-buttered tin, and bake one hour and 
a half in a slow oven. ° 

French Biscutts.—Three new-laid eggs, the weight 
of these in dried flour, the same weight of finely- 
powdered sugar. Beat up the whites of the eggs 
with a whisk till they are of a fine froth ; then whip 
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in half an ounce of candied lemon-peel, cut very thin 
and fine; by degrees whip in the fiour and sugar; 
then put in the yelks of the eggs, and, with a spoon, 
mix them well together; drop your biscuits on fine 
white paper, and throw powdered sugar over them. 
Bake them in a moderate oven, not too hot, to give 
them a good color. When they are baked cut them 
off the paper with a knife. They must be kept dry. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Graham Bread.—Take one quart of warm water, 
one teacupful of: good yeast, and one tablespoonful 
of salt; put into a pan; make a stiff batter with 
flour which has been sifted, and keep it very warm 
until it is light. Then take flour, which has been 
half sifted, to thicken it; knead it well, but do not 
let it get cold; letitriseagain. Then work it down, 
and put in one teacupful of sugar and a piece of but- 
ter the size of an egg; knead it half an hour; putin 
pans, and let itrise very light. Bake three-quarters 
of an hour in a moderate oven. 

Peach Rolls.—Make puff paste as for pies; spread 
on the peaches, which should be well stewed, mashed 
very fine, and flavored to taste. Have it long 
enough to roll over five times; put them ina bake 
pan with a little flour, sugar, and butter; almost 
cover them with boiling water. Bake three-quarters 
of an hour. For dip, take one large spoonful of 
flour, a piece of butter as large as an egg, a teacupful 
of sugar, a pint and a half of boiling water, two 
tablespoonfuls of brandy, and boil ten minutes, 

Mrs. W. D. J. 

White or Delicate Cake.—Three cups of suga , one 
cup of butter, one of sweet milk, five of flour, the 
whites of twelve eggs, one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda; flavor with bit- 
ter almonds; to be frosted or not. Cc, G. P. 

Jelly Cake.—One coffee-cupful and a quarter of su- 
gar, one of butter, four eggs, one teaspoonful of 
brandy, two of rose water, one-third of a cup of 
sweet milk, and flour to suit. 

Doughnuts.—Two coffeecupfuls of sugar, one of 
sweet milk, three eggs, one cup of currants, three 
tablespoonfuls of lard, one of ground cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar. Cut in 
rings. Mrs. J. L. 

For Removing Dandruff.—One ounce of gum-cam- 
phor and one-half ounce of borax, dissolved in a 
quart of boiling water. Wash the head with this, to 
remove all the oil, and rinse in clear, soft water; 
then simply wetting the head with this once a day, 
rubbing gently, will keep the scalp clean, and make 
the hair grow firmly. It may make the hair feel 
stiff, but combing or brushing it when dry will make 
it soft and nice. 

The following may be of service to some of your 
subscribers who make their own pickles: If the 
vinegar on pickles seems to be losing strength, boil 
ftin porcelain or bright tins, and skim them while 
hot. Turn itover the pickles; by this means it may 
be used again, as it never seems to grow old. I do 
not think this would do for acid vinegar. 

Rizpan, ‘ 

Clara’s Sponge Pudding.—One cup of sugar, one 
egg, one cup of sweet milk, three cups of flour, one 
teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar, half a 
one of salt. Steam two and a half hours. 

J. A. 8. 

Dear Mr. Gover: In your faultless magazine 
(which I have taken since the year 1854) an inquiry 
is made for the way to crystallize baskets. Take 
capper wire and cover by winding it with woollen 
yagm to form the basket. Make an eztremely strong 
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solution of alum water by boiling in a vessel large 
enough to allow the basket to be suspended in it 
without touching the sides or bottom ; suspend by 
a string in the boiling liquid, and let it stand un- 
moved for forty-eight hours. I did mine ina clean 
iron pot. Any desired color may be obtained by 
coloring the liquid. M. C. H. 
Pickle Chow Chow.—A quarter of a peck of green 
tomatoes, a quarter of a peck of white onions, a 
quarter of a peck of pickling beans, one dozen green 
cucumbers, one dozen green peppers, one large head 
of cabbage; season with mustard, celery seed, and 
salt to suit the taste. Cover the mixture with the 
best vinegar; boil two hours slowly, continually 
stirring, and add two tablespoonfuls of salad oil while 
hot. Mrs. E. C. P, 
For Preserving Corn in Cans.—Dissolve one ounce 
and a quarter of tartaric acid in half a pint of water, 
Cut the corn from the cob, and add sufficient water 
to cook it properly. When cooked, add two table- 
spoonfuls of the acid solution to every quart of corn. 
Can it immediately ; seal securely, and put it away 
in acool, but not damp place. When wanted for use, 
stir half a teasvoonful of soda through two quarts 
of corn, and let it stand three or four hours before 
cooking. This will remove all the acid taste, and 
render the corn as fresh as when cooked in the 
summer, E. K. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lemon Wine.—Mix well together the rind of stx 
and the juice of eighteen lemons, one gallon of 
whiskey, six quarts of cold water, three pounds of 
loaf-sugar, a stick of cinnamon, three dozen cloves, 
two ounces of bitter almonds, and a quarter of a 
pound of burnt sugar; when the sugar is well di» 
solved, add three quarts of boiling new milk. Let it 
stand for two hours; then strain through a flannel 
bag until quite clear. This quantity will fill eighteen 
bottles. 

To Wash Curtains.—A lady, in writing about the 
best method of washing lace curtains, says sle al- 
ways soaks them two or three days in warm water, 
by which process they are so much cleansed that 
very little rubbing is needful. All attempts to iron 
lace stretch it entirely out of shape. The curtains 
should be spread smoothly upon the floor of a spare- 
room, clean sheets having been laid down, and ak 
lowed to remain until dry. 

To Destroy Flies.—The house-fly and the blue-bot- 
tle, or meat-fly, are very troublesome pests. Many 
substances will poison the house-fly, but it is very 
difficult to effect this without danger to children. 
Quassia infused in boiling water and sweetened 
with sugar is a poison to flies, bnt innocent to hu- 
man beings. Freshly dissolved soap in water, made 
into a lather, and placed in a tumbler covered with 
paper, having a small hole in the middle, will kill 
the flies which enter; but it is not a very destructive 
fly-trap. 

Wash for Sunburn.—Take two drachms of borax, 
one of alum, one of camphor, half an ounce of sugar, 
one pound of ox gall; mix, and stir well for ten min- 
utes or so, and repeat this stirring three or four 
times a day for a fortnight, till it appears clear and 
transparent, Strain through blotting-paper, and 
bottle up for use. 

To Clean Gilt Frames.—When the gilt frames of pfe- 
tures or looking-glasses, or the gilt mouldings of 
rooms have got specks of dirt upon them, from flies 
or other causes, they can be cleaned with the white 
of egg gently rubbed on with a camel’s-hair pencil. 
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Evitors’ Gable. 


WOMAN’S FAME. 


The soul 
Is strong that trusts in goodness, and shows clearly 
It may be trusted.—MAssINGER, 


But sacred wisdom doth apply that good 
Which simple knowledge rarely understood, 
QUARLES, 


In looking over the “ Biographical Sketches” of 
Miss Martineau—her last work—we were struck by 
an allusion she makes regarding two literary ladies, 
celebrated in the days of the good mothers of the 
present generation, Mrs. Amelia Opie, at that time, 
filled the place of what is now called “ Sensation 
Moralist ;” she had a certain gift of pathos, she was 
a handsome woman, she had a charming voice, she 
wrote songs and sung them, she was, altogether, the 
fashion. Her “Tales” were eagerly read, praised, 
and became exceedingly popular. 

At that period there lived another authoress older 
than Mrs. Opie, but then sen.ing forth her best pro- 
ductions. Mrs. Barbauld was looked down upon, 
no doubt, by the admired Mrs, Opie, as of little con- 
sequence in the world of letters; the “ Essays” and 
“ Evenings at Home” are not sprightly books. Time, 
however, has proved that writings based on reli- 
gious principles, tending to utility, live, when the 
ephemeral productions, which aim merely or mostly 
to please the taste and sentiments of the passing 
hour, are forgotten. 

Who now takes interest in the creations of Mrs, 
Opie? Figures dressed in antiquated costume, every 
incident startling, not from entering into the un- 
changing emotions of buman nature, but from exag- 
geration of follies and fashions that have given way 
to other follies and other fashions, and, therefore, 
cease to attract the reader, Mrs. Barbauld, on the 
contrary, writes in English of singular purity ; and 
has left essays equal to any in the language for so- 
lidity of thought, elegance of expression, and natu- 
ral development. Time has consecrated her as a 
classic; for her themes are of everlasting interest, 
and her morality sound and elevated. 

The literary woman of our time would do weil to 
ponder these thoughts, One may gaia a momentary 
popularity by resorting to topics that are in vogue; 
but a solid reputation in literature is only to be ob- 
tained by study and careful cultivation of the higher 
powers of mind. A woman should always be more 
desirous of doing good by her writings than of obtaia- 
inga transient admiration. This personal goodness, 
discovered by good works and their beneficial influ- 
ence on the life of the world, is a noble opportunity 
of fame for women, Lady Noel Byron is a shining 
example of this renown. Her good name is bright- 
ening year by year as her character and her deeds of 
goodness become known, and it will ever continue a 
bright star in the galaxy of women’s glory. 

See the lone wanderer, ’mid the wastes of death, 
Rejoicing, hails the Alpine blossom’s breath— 
As, shuddering at the glacier’s awful power, 

He seeks the beauty of the meek-eyed flower, 
And there reposes in a steadfast trust 

That on the plant no avalanche storm will burst * * 
And he would gather in that musing hour, 

Amid those trophies of Jehovah’s power, 

New strength of soul, a grander scope of thought, 
His mind to nobler purpose would be wrought, 
And feel and own in this calm, solemn mood, 
That ’tis man’s highest glory to be good! 





SUNSHINE IN SOLITARY PLACES. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF MRS. G. 
Parr IL, 
May 15, 1869, 
Here is a date for one! Glad enough I am to re- 
sume my home journal after an absence of five 
years from my native land. Land is a good thing, 
as any one will testify who has been on the water 


| for ten days. Ikeep walking comfortably up and 


down our wide staircases, and through the ample 
passages, and saying to myself, “ here I am at home, 
and not in a vessel!’? When I look back on that 
misnomer, a state-room—and anything less stately 
cannot well be thought of—I wonder how we ever 
all of us existed even ten days, and I can under- 
stand very well why the genie in the Arabian story, 
who, got once out of the copper vessel, could not 
be got in again. Heaven be praised for the good 
air, the not-bad-smells, and, above all, for room 
enough to move without hitting one’s self against 
something or somebody ! 

Grumblings apart, however, let me jot down a 
pleasant incident in to-day’s experience. Susan 
asked Mrs, Brooke Burgess (who is grown, oh! so 
very fat in the last five years—she beats an English 
woman! Why, I scarcely knew her) if she could tell 
her of a capable sewing-woman; one who could 
take hold of our very much warped and twisted 
wardrobes, and put them all straight and orderly; 
one who would have sense enough to use a needle 
rightly as well as a machine, and who could mend 
as well as make, and finish a garment after it is cut 
and basted. 

This accomplished individual Mrs. Brooke Bur- 
gess undertook to find, and this morning, who should 
appear at the door of the sewing-room but a demure 
little sixteen year-old thing, with ten thousand 
freckles, with her hair, red as fire, turned straight 
back from her high forehead into an eventual chig- 
non of large size, and announce herself as Norah 
Fitzgerald! To think of that smail, and I must Say 
rather unpromising bit of humanity, making up into 
a regular, live seamstress! and not only so, but the 
most accomplished little puss, in her special depart- 
ment, that one could desire. As soon as we discovered 
that it was that veritable small child, expanded to 
her present dimensions and dignity, I made, of course, 
endless inquiries about Mrs. Stanwood. It seems 
she is out of town now with a baby of her own, 
which is far better than many Norahs. This import- 
ant fact our wandering life has kept us ignorant of, 
though it is a female fact of more than six months’ 
standing. 

Apparently, Norah had developed her own bent 
quite early in life; for she said she never liked to 
study nor to read books, but very much to dress 
dolls and make dolls’ gowns. Also she was fond of 
hearing people talk. This social disposition, and a 
lively interest in everybody’s goings-on, fit her emi- 
nently for her position; and if I must have a gossip 
about, [think Norah Fitzgerald will do as well as 
another. Meanwhile, having been encouraged in 
the bent of her genius, as soon as it was satisfac- 
torily ascertained, she has developed constructive 
ability to the most remarkable degree, and invents 
patterns and varies fashions to suit your style of 
shoulders and back, with such facility as to make her 
invaluable. What a sensible thing of Mrs. Stan- 
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wood to have the governess confine her instructions 
to branches of literature to which she is competent, 
such as reading, spelling, and arithmetic, and then 
to see that she is well skilled in a good, lucrative 
tgade. Tothink what she is saved from, and what a 
promise of happy life is before her! 

Iasked Norah about Inez and Rosalba, those brown 
little waifs whom I had left, at the awkward age of 
eleven, in full dancing practice, and with the pro- 
mise of very considerable beauty, if they should ever 
grow whiter, and net so bony, and not all eyes and 
hair. Norah reports them as full of talent and very 
popular with all the girls at Miss H *s school, 
where they have been through the last year. Inez 
sings and draws beautifully, and will be fitted to 
take the place of assistant teacher to Miss H. in two 
years more; and Rosalba is to take lessons of an 
architect as soon as her school is over. She shows 
wonderful ability in that way, and is said already to 
contrive and design houses far more convenient and 
quite as handsome as Mr. Upjohn’s. The future of 
these little orphans seems promising, even if Mr. 
Stanwood should not be able to give them substan- 
tial assistance hereafter. He has put them in a way 
to earn their own livelihood pleasantly and comfort- 
ably, and saved them—who knows from what? This 
last ejaculation is mine, and not Norah’s, Little 
she knows what they are saved from. She says 
Mrs. Stanwood is “so happy with the baby,” and 
that the stray baby who was ieft at the door is ata 
good school in the country, where Mrs. Stanwood 
looks after him carefully, and sees that he is kindly 
watched over. Norah says that Mrs. Stanwood often 
declares that, with all her cares, she is a thousand 
times happier than when she had less to care for. 

It was not until quite late this afternoon, and not 





‘until much pinning and fitting had ripened into in- ' 


timacy, that the blushing Norah confessed to me 
the prospect of a connubial halo about her daily life. 
The lover, it seems, is a gardener, and is part owner 
of a green-house of small dimensions. Laura, how- 
ever, has made her promise that she will not be mar- 
ried until Elkanah has laid by at least five hundred 
dollars; promising her the like amount of siller to 
begin life with. As the lover is a down-easter of a 
mild type, there is every hope that they will not be 
carried beyond the bounds of prudence. And this 
brings me to another jotting, which is, that I think 
the mingling of the improvident, warm, hasty Hiber- 
nian element, with that of the slow, cautious, pru- 
dent New Englander has wonderful! advantages, and 
in time will improve both parties amazingly. If one 
could be bottled up, and let out in a century, what 
a nation, filled with all the best qualities of all na- 
tions, should we find! 

One remark, before [ shut up my journal, I will 
make to myself. And it is touching Laura herself. 
Not to say anything of the eternal consequences 0 
all deeds good or bad; not to speak of the life of self- 
help, of innocent industry, and of probable happi- 
ness, which her kindness has opened up to these 
little ones, of whom Christ has said: “ Let them 
come,”’ to say nothing of the pleasure and good she 
has conferred by her benevolent activity, what a 
still greater amount of good she has received. Pro- 
bebly her almost maternal experience with these 
very considerable varieties of childish character, 
will greatly aid her in the education of her own 
child or children. Another good thing is that, if 
bad example is contagious, good example is almost 
equally so. Other women, seeing her good works, 
and having much money and time, and with but 
few pressing interests, have been already led to imi- 
tate her. Norah told me of a lady—but this will be 
is the next chromo. 





CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE IN WOMAN, 


“THe best music under heaven,” says Willis, “is 
the music of the human voice.” 

The human voice, as it comes from the hand of its 
Divine Maker, is a most wonderful and perfect or- 
= of sound and melody. No instrument of man’s 

evice can compare with it in flexibility and beauty. 
How sadly is it perverted ! 

Listen to the clear ringing tones of children in 
their sports ; to their sweet tones of affection, and 
do you not find music there? Do they not utter the 
jae fresh, gushing emotions of their innocent 

earts in tones full of melody and sweetness? Lis- 
ten again to the founs irl in the school, the semi- 
nary, and the college. hat a change! How dull 
and lifeless the recitation! How feeble and ineffect- 
ive her voice in the reading of a sublime passage 
from Milton! How utterly void of feeling in the ut- 
terance of a grand description, or the recitation of a 
poem of touching pathos and tenderness! How dis- 
cordant and harsh, or nasal and weak her voice in 
conversation! 

Why this change? Why do we so rarely meet in 
society or in the home circle with persons who pos- 
sess a cultivated voice, the greatest of all charms, 
which attracts, wins, sways, and controls all who 
come under its influence? Why does not the child 
retair its purity and naturainessof tone? Visit the 
primary school, and listen to the instructions in 
reading and in vocal utterance. Listen to the ex- 
ample, the so called model, in the voice of the teacher, 
and the inquiry is partially answered, 

Guard, preserve, and develop the naturally clear, 
full, sweet tones of children in all their conversa- 
tion, recitations, and reading. Impress upon them 
correct habits of speech in the articulation of sounds 
and pronunciation of words; let them utter no 
words or thoughts of whose meaning they are igno- 
rant; set before them a cultivated voice in the 
teachers as a model, and the defects, which now exist 
among our older class of young ladies in schools, in 
society, and everywhere, will measurably disappear, 
Hence there will be no need for the systematic and 
mechanical training to restore that which was true 
to nature. 

But defects exist, and they can only be removed by 
study and practice. It is astonishing that in so 
many of our institutions of learning, where mathe- 
matics, languages, music, and drawing receive atten- 
tion in most approved forms, vocal training is almost 
unknown. Perhaps we are apt to think, because 
the power of vocal utterance in conversation is of 
such common occurrence, that it requires no special 
cultivation, The fact that the voice is so constantly 
brought into requisition is one of the best arguments 
in favor of vocal training. ‘The intellect of man 
sits enthroned upon his brow, and the heart of man 
is written upon his countenance, bur the soul re- 
veals itself through the voice only.” The culture of 
the heart with all its varied emotions must express 
itself through the voice. 

The training of the voice for singing is deemed a 
graceful and elegant accomplishment; not less so is 
the training of the voice for reading or conversa- 
tion, and, indeed, the cultivation of the voice for the 
latter possesses many advantages over that in the 
former, in that it is of practical use to all, and at- 
tainable by all to a greater or less degree. 

A cultivated voice in woman is of as great value as 
beauty of features or grace of motion. A harsh 
coarse, high toned, or nasal voice betrays a want of 
innate refinement, of culture, of mind, and heart. 

If woman could estimate the increased amount of 
influence and attractiveness she would gain in the 
possession of a cultivated voice, she would at once 
set about the training necessary to its acquirement, 
She needs it in the home circle, as mother, daughter 
wife, where her accents of gentleness and love fall 
like music on the ear of infancy andchildhood. She 
needs it in society, where her ability to render her- 
self useful and attractive is dependent on her power 
of expression. The soft, tender accents of a woman’s 
voice, from the depths of a soul attuned to the good 
and beautiful, ean soothe the couch of the sufferer ; 
ean whisper peace to the grief-stricken heart; cat 
animate and revive dying hope; can inspire to deeds 
of valor and heroism; can win from temptation 
and vice, and point to virtue and happiness. 

The want of thorough systematic training of the 
reading and speaking voice is « serious defect in the 
many otherwise admirable institutions of our coun- 
try. This first necessity, this crowning grace of a 
liberal education, is far too little valued. Years of 
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petient toil are devoted to Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, music, and not one hour to this most useful, 
most beautiful, and intellectual of all arts, all ac- 
complishments. Instruction in every department of 
science or art should ever keep in view its practical 
utility. 

If, ra some writer has expressed it: ‘* The voice is 
the harp of the soul,” then must we conclude that 
ail culture has failed in most of our institutions of 
learning in accomplishing its highest purposes. 
But, make this an important feature in all our 
schools, from the lowest to the highest, then our 
daughters will return to us, prepared to promote the 
happiness of all about them in daily life by contri- 
buting to the noblest senses of mental and moral en- 
soumees. 

Vhat parent would not rather have a daughter 
finished in the “art of conversation,” capable of 
reading intelligibly from the daily newspapers, or 
gracefully from such a poet as our own Whittier; or 
with power and feeling the grand and sublime pas- 
sages of Milton or the Bible, than to have her play 
the piano, or to be able to solve the problems of 
trigonometry? 

ut there is reason for congratulation that some 
of our educators are awakening to the importance 
of this’ subject. To Prof. Wm. Russell is due, more 
than to any other educator of our country, the ad- 
vancement and dissemination of the knowledge and 
tmportance of vocal training vy teachers aad 
professional men, In some of our larger cities it 
ranks with music and drawing as a special branch 
of study in the public schools. 

Among higher institutions it is worthy of note 
that Vassar Oollege, that noble institution, a monu- 
ment to the a of its generous benefactor and 
founder, has recently introduced this as a special 
branch in the English Department, and she has done 
nothing which will conduce more than this to the 
future happiness and usefulness of her students. 

May the day soon come when in every educational 
imstitution in our land we shall see elocution occu- 

ing its true and merited position; when we shall 

ehold years devoted to it, as to any of the other 
fine arts; then, and not till then, will this beautiful 
accomplishment illustrate its utility by the high 
rank it will take among the essentials of a perfect 
and complete education, 


A JUNE SONG. 
BY IVIE, 
Look up to the June skies, my love, 
There never were such skies, be sure ; 
I feel my very soul drawn in 
To those blue depths, so vast and pure. 


There never was such balmy air, 

The leaves were never half so green; 
How lovely has all nature grown 

Since I have won your love, my queen! 


The cloudless sunshine floods the hills, 
The deep, cool shadows lie below; 

Sit down beside this mountain stream, 
And listen to its ripply flow. 


The flowers on yonder garden slope 
Fill all the air with odors sweet, 
And see, this petal of a rose 
The breeze has carried to your feet. 


O June, the crown of all the year! 
But sweeter yet the month will be 
When I shall hold you fast, my rose, 
To bloom through all my life for me, 
—y 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


INFLUENCE OF A NAME.—The City of Philadelphia 
is renowned for its public schools; boys and girls 
alike are here provided liberally with opportunities 
of education. “The Girls’ High School” has pre- 
pared many scholars for educators in the public 
achools, and the success of these young ladies is ac- 
knowledged by all. Indeed, so remarkable has been 
taeir progress in winning golden opinions of their 





peculiar fitness for the profession of teachers, that 
one Lady Principal of a Girls’ Grammar School was 
elected Principal of a similar school for boys. But 
here came in the iron prejudice of sex. There was 
a by-law in the way; the Board of School Con. 
trollers was appealed to. Here is the result of the 
matter :— 


“ When the proposition of Mr. Elkin to repeal the 
by-law, which forbids females from being elected 
principals of boys’ era schools, was called up, 
Mr. Elkin spoke in favor of the repeal. 

“Mr, Jackson also expressed himself in favor of 
the repeal. 

“Mr. Abbott was opposed to it, and said that his 
opposition arose from a want of confidence in the 
fitness of females to manage and control boys of the 
age that are received into, and taught in grammar 
schools, 

“The motion to repeal was not agreed to—yeas 9, 
nays 16.” 


The law excludes females (cows, geese, etc., cer- 
tainly), but does not exclude women, Is this ab- 
stract or scientific term, used to denote sex only, the 
proper word, or name for the feminine human 
being? This is an important question. Women 
have been able to train boys, even “‘ manage” them, 
in a way that made them men worthy of honor, 
George Washington was under the sole care of his 
mother before h> was ten years old. Schuyler Col- 
fax never knew the care of the father who died be- 
fore his birth. These mothers could manage boys. 
(We might fill pages with examples, but these are 
not needed.) American men do not doubt the ability 
of women to teach, when fully qualified, as the lady 
in question was, and, if the proposition to repeal 
had borne the name of women instead of females, it 
would hardly have been defeated. 

Not long ago a Frenchman was fined, in Paris, for 
calling a womana female. The Judge decided that the 
inferior term was aninsult. When the inferior name 
or title deprives an educated young woman of some of 
the advantages of her profession, does it not seem a 
wrong that requires attention from the law-makers? 
The inferior title has another evil, it vulgarizes our 
noble language. We give an instance in point :-— 

ANGELS vPoN EARTH.—In sickness there is no 
hand like a woman’s (female’s) hand—no heart like 
a woman’s (female’s) heart—no eye so untiring, no 
hope so fervent. Woman (Female) by a sick man’s 
couch is divinity impersonated. 

GeMs FROM ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S WRITINGS 7— 

1. Hard labor is not when you are actively em- 
ployed, but when you must be. 

2. Good breeding is to politeness what a soldier’s 
exercise is to courage. 

3. There are two things, each of which he will se 
dom fail to discover who seeks for it in earnest; the 
knowledge of what he ought to do, and a plausible 
pretext for doing what he likes. 

4. Charity does not call upon me to sap the founda- 
tions of morality by underrating what is wrong, but 
to forgive offenders as I hope to be forgiven. 

5. It has been said that an tnglishman is never 
happy but when he is miserable; a Scot never at 
home but when abroad, and an Irishman never at 
peace but when he is fighting. 





Toovur CorRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
are accepted: “ Memories”—“ Sight”—“ Legends of 
the Two Angels”—apd “ Random Words.” 

We shall not neec the following MSS.: “The 
Withered Flower’—*“ May Day and its Festivities” 
—*Too Fast”—“Heart and Hand’’—“‘ Memory’s 
Bells”—*“ Sing”—“‘ Home on the California Shere” 
—and “ My Title to France.” 

MSS. returned as desired, and the printed papers 
sent as requested, 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
A WORD TO PARENTS. 
BY DR. CHAS, P. UHLE, 

*Qut of every five children born in the United 
States, three die before reaching the fifth year.”— 
Medical News. 

There, mothers! is a plain statement for you ema- 
nating from high authority, and well calculated to 
afford ample food for serious reflection, A plain, 
searching fact it is, and a sad one, 

It is truly a deplosable state of affairs that so 
many children should fall victims to the accursed 
ignorance or recklessness of parents and guardians 
in regard to the simple laws of health. Our offspring 
are sent into the world with parts perfectly adapted, 
and functions in complete order and fully capable in 
every respect of “living and having their being”— 
indeed, it was the Creator’s intention that they 
should live—* that they should increase in corporeal 
and mental powers, grow up to adult life and popu- 
late the earth.” To this end all things are wisely 
adapted: it is the natural course of events; and, if 
our children, born with sound constitutions and in 
every way fitted for extended life, sicken and die 
“in the spring-time of their existence,” they die 
because their little lives have been crushed out of 
them. Unfortunate victims they are, who prove the 
weakness of their parents’ judgment much more 
forcibly than the strength of their affection. 

To look in upon many of the domestic circles of 
the present day and see how children are managed, 
would fully impress the truth of this statement upon 
the mind of the most disinterested person, It is suf- 
ficient to move a heart of marble with sorrow for the 
little ones, and with virtuous indignation towards 
the parents. Put out of consideration the gross in- 
attention that is universally exhibited in regard to 
properly arranged and seasonable clothing, both in 
and out of doors; the innumerable exposures to 
sudden extremes of temperature; the sweltering in 
feather beds and woollen night-caps; the poisoned 
air of unventilated bed-chambers, and a host of other 
similar hygienic conditions. There is still another 
class of evils to which these poor unfortunate ones 
are persistently exposed—so culpable and cruel in 
their nature, and so preposterous and foolhardy and 
despicable, as to turn us with disgust from parents 
who heedlessly and often wilfully inflict such im- 
measurable injury upon their offspring. And at 
times we wonder will it not, at some not far distant 
day, be needful to establish public nurseries, where, 
with suitable conveniences, proper attention, good 
care, and some display of common sense and reason, 
our progeny can be reared, uninfluenced by the ra- 
pidly degenerating “‘ bringing up system” of the pre- 
sent day. 

These evils are everywhere to be noticed, and few 
among them stand more prominent in point of injury 
inflicted and universal, than the practice or habit of 
feeding children on improper food, at improper times, 
and under improper circumstances, 

Now this may seem to many a very trivial affair 
upon which to lay so much stress, and many a good 
old grandmother will undoubtedly say to herself, 
as one said tous: “ Pshaw! that’s all nonsense; I 
never saw a young’n yit that got hurt eatin’, ‘less it 
was green apples, or suthin’ of the sort.” But that 
is where they are mistaken. And if any old lady 
imagines she knows better, let her attend the school 
of nature another term and study natural laws and 
demonstrable facts. This matter has been tested. 
Since entering the medical profession, it has been 
our determination to examine and thoroughly look 
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into all matters pertaining to this subject, and it is 
our freely-expressed opinion, based upon numerous 
observations and inquiries in that direction, that 
fully two-thirds of all the sickness which children 
suffer is occasioned by one or more of these causes 
alone, and the annual number of deaths through 
parents’ lack of judgment in this respect, swells the 
bills of mortality more than any two other causes 
combined. Now these are not empty words, written 
without forethought, and scribbled off for the pur- 
pose of filling out a magazine article. No, indeed— 
it would be better they were, but alas, they are the 
truth—the sober, solid truth, and few parents ever 
reflect upon the plain, searching facts they contain, 

Responsibilities of unmeasured extent fall upon 
parents in respect to a proper physical training of 
their children for the security of health during in- 
fancy and youth, but how limited the number who 
appreciate the fact. Parents seem to be infatuated 
with the idea that children live to eat, not eat to 
live, and the vengeance with which this idea is 
carried out is truly ridiculous; they are not only 
guilty of culpable foolhardiness in this respect, but 
wander far from the bounds of common sense in 
many other directions. Mothers, to obtain a period 
of relief, drug their infants with narcotic mixtures 
to produce sleep; indulges it in momentary gratifi- 
cations which she knows will ultimately be of injury 
to it; allows it substances to eat which she knows it 
ought not to eat; roasts it over a fire of anthracite; 
smothers it with woollen blankets; tucks it down 
under the bedclothes at night, and compels it to 
breathe an atmosphere that no human being could 
tolerate; dresses it in low neck and short sleeves in 
the midst of winter, when such exposure of her own 
person would be absolute temerity; and where to 
limit our rambling pen in dilating upon these mur- 
derous influences is difficult to determine, the in- 
stances are so numerous and censurable. But, taking 
them all into consideration—and this, by the way, 
would include a host of others, though not men- 
tioned, which are by no means small weights in the 
list that hurry the little mortals to the grave—and, 
reasoning upon them witha sober mind, does it seem 
at all strange why “ three out of every five” children 
should die when exposed to such death-dealing in- 
fluences as these? and does it seem at all strange 
that those who struggle through the ordeal and live 
should be broken down in constitution and grow up, 
in the greater majority of instances, scrofulous, dys- 
peptic, and consumptive? It is sad to contemplate 
such an unnatural ard deplorable state of affairs, 
and then, looking upon it in a moral point of view, 
how can we expect such children to be a biessing to 
us, when we have been a curse to them? How can 
we expect that they should love us when, by our 
own heedlessness to their ultimate good we have 
proved ourselves to be their worst enemies. And 
again, would it be so much an act of ingratitude as 
of retributive justice, should these children embitter 
the life of us, who have been the instigator and the 
author of their poisoned existence? In the light of 
these truths and meditations, what tremendous re- 
sponsibilities rest upon us. 

And now, parents, what will you do? Will you 
continue in the old trodden path, unwittingly and 
heedlessly scattering pain, disease, and death among 
those littie ones intrusted to your safe keeping? will 
you make mock of parental love and fondness by un- 
restrained and unlimited indulgence? will you be 
guilty of irrational procedures that injure and dis- 
tress those you profess to love and cherish? or will 
you love so sincerely those dear ones whose life and 
happiness so much depend upon your prudence and 
good judgment, as to keep and protect them at all 
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times from every hurtful thing? Remember, we en- 
treat you, that blind love is as ignominious as clear- 
sighted hatred, and that pretended affection, which, 
knowing the evil consequences, seeks only to gratify, 
proves its own falseness. 

Shame on the mother’s love which passes heed- 
lessly by her child’s ultimate good to indulge it in 
a momentary gratification, or save herself the trou- 
ble of consoling its solicitations. Shame—shame, on 
that mother’s humanity even whose refined and ten- 
der love can refuse attention where health, and, it 
may be, life is at stake. 

If mothers and fathers have a substantial affection 
for their offspring, let them manifest it under the 
dictates of reason and common sense ; let them seek 
their permanent good, and if those having the care 
of children would be able to give their final account 
in peace, let them, next to their morals, seek for 
those under their charge good health and soundness 
of constitution. And in doing this taey do perhaps 
as much for the morals as can be done by any other 
means. 


Witerarp Hotices. 








From Lrreprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WIFE’S MESSENGERS. By Mrs. M. B. 
Horton. While Mrs. Horton displays no flashes of 
genius, her book is purely and earnestly written ; 
and many a sorrowful wife will take comfort in 
reading its pages. 

BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT HEARTS; or, 
The Blind Boy of Dresden and his Friends. Translated 
from the German of Gustav Nieritz, by Annie Har- 
wood. 

LOST IN PARIS, and Other Tales. By Edwin 
Hodder, author of “The Junior Clerk,” ete. Two 
interesting books for children, tastefully printed and 
bound, and handsomely illustrated. They are both 
certain to please their young readers, 

From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

HOW HE WON HER: A Sequel to “ Fair Play.” 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, author of “ Curse 
of Clifton,” ete. Those who have read “ Fair Play” 
are waiting with anxiety the appearance of the novel 
whose title we have just given. This volume intro- 
duces us to various scenes in the recent war, and 
causes its hero and heroine to perform miracles of 
valor. All the characters of the former story take 
leading parts in this, some on one side and some on 
the other, in the great national struggle. The story 
ends happily, Britomarte being at last induced to lay 
aside her scruples, and yield to the importunities of 
her lover. The book winds up with three marriages, 

THE LAST ATHENIAN. Traaslated from the 
Swedish of Victor Rydberg. By William Widgery 
Thomas, Jr., Late United States Consul at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. Fredrika Bremer, in a note to the 
translator, speaks of this work as “the best and 
most genial historical novel that ever was written 
in Swedish language ;’’ and it was at her suggestion 
that its translation was undertaken, Whileit isa 
faithful delineator of the history, manners, and cus- 
toms of the period it describes, it is profound in its 
treatment of important religious and moral ques- 
tions. 

COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 

THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER, 

THE HIGHLAND WIDOW. 

THE TALISMAN. 

THE BETROTHED. 

WOODSTOCK, 





These six novels complete the edition of the Wa- 
verley Novels, which have been issuing in weekly 
volumes from the publishing house of the Messrs. 
Peterson. They are offered to the public at an ex- 
ceedingly low rate. 


From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

LEANDER;; or, Secrets of the Priesthood. By Er- 
nest Truman, 


From J. P. SKeLtty & Co., Philadelphia :— 

STEPPING STONES OVER THE BROOK. By 
Mrs. Mary D. R. Boyd, author of “ Barby’s Shut- 
tle,” etc. 

CHOLULA; or, The Young Mezican. 

JACK BRYSON. By Mrs. E. E. Boyd, author 
of “ Mary Morne,” etc. 

These three exceedingly tasteful volumes issue 
from a house whose publications are noted for their 
excellence and purity. All three are juvenile stories, 
religious in tone, and pleasing in character. 


From James S. CLaxTon, Philadelphia :— 

A NOBLE SISTER. By Mary A. Denison. This 
is the story of a youthful pair, a brother and sister, 
who came early from the country into the tempta- 
tions and pleasures of a greatcity. The brother falls 
into bad habits, but is ultimately saved through his 
sister’s influence and example. 

LITTLE MEG’S CHILDREN, 

ORPHAN ANNE. By Mary A. Denison. 

These little books are the history of two poor 
littie girls who, by faithfulness and self-denial, 
passed through all their troubles into happiness. 
Little Meg was left alone with an infant brother 
and sister; her father was a sailor, away at sea when 
his wifs died; and Meg’s bravery and devotion to 
Rob and the baby, and to her mother’s dying charge, 
is well and simply told. 

WISHING AND SEEKING. 

SNOW STORMS AND SUNBEAMS. 

Children’s books, interesting to children because 
they are lively and faithful descriptions of what chil- 
dren do and say. These, as well as ail the foregoing 
publications of Mr. Claxton, are well bound and 
legibly printed. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
LirpincoTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By 
Genio ©. Scott. The opportunities afforded to the 
sportsman and fish breeder by our broad lakes and 
rivers and numerous streams are only beginning to 
be appreciated. With our natural advantages, there 
is no reason why fish culture should not becorne 
common, and fish the daily food of all classes of 
people. Experiments in salmon breeding have re- 
sulted most satisfactorily, and there is every in- 
ducement for its more general practice. Fish as an 
article of food are too little valued, while many 
varieties are too scarce and too expensive for use 
by the multitude. The author of this book treats of 
the subject of fishes as a science, and of angling as an 
art, while the commercial view of the matter is not 
overlooked. The illustrations are numerous, and 
invaluable as illustrations of the text. 

PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. A Novel. 
By Anthony Trollope, author of “Small House at 
Allington,” etc. Few writers are better appreciated 
by the more intelligent class of people, than Anthony 
Trollope. His pictures of life are'so natural—so en- 
tirely free from overdrawing, that his characters 
seem like real living men and women; and when 
you have read one of his novels, you remember the 
people who figured in it, almost as persons with 
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whom you have become acquainted in actual life. 
And, to add to this delusion, in every new novel 
he writes, though the leading characters may be 
strangers, he gives you occasional glimpses of old 
acquaintances who have already done duty as heroes 
and heroines insome previous work. Phineas Finn, 
the Irish Member, is our latest acquaintance, and a 
very agreeable one he proves, though some portions 
of the volume are somewhat tedious to the general 
reader from their minute descriptions of political 
matters. The volume ends so abruptly we are con- 
vinced we have not seen the last of Mr, Finn and his 
pretty Irish wife. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; 
and those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. This work is 
a translation, the original of which is from the pen 
of the Countess Guiccioli. It describes Lord Byron 
as differing in many essentials from the generally 
received idea concerning him. The book is exceed- 
ingly interesting from the personal reminiscences it 
contains, and the quotations from persons who were 
intimate with the poet. 

THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Charles Lever. 
A cleverly written story by one of the best of Irish 
novelists. 

From D. AprLeton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

TWO LIFE PATHS. A Romance. By L. Muthl- 
bach, author of “Joseph II. and his Court,’ ete. 
Translated from the German by Nathaniel Greene. 
This is the fifth number of Appleton’s “ Library of 
Choice Reading,” a library which is chosen with 
evident discrimination. Madame Muhlbach’s works 
are always intensely interesting, and the transla- 
tor’s part is faithfully performed. 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. This beautiful volume in green and 
gold, contains “‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,” “ The 
Abbot,” “The Betrothed,” and “Peveril of the 
Peak.” There are several beautiful steel and wood 
engravings. 

SNARLEYYOW ; or, The Dog Fiend, By Captain 
Marryat. 

PERCIVAL KEENE. By Captain Marryat. 

Marryat’s works are still meeting with undimin- 
ished approval at the hands of the public. They 
should be read by everybody. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER 
POPE. Edited by the Rev. H. F. Cary,M. A. A 
new edition carefully revised. To which is prefixed 
a Biographical Notice. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, With a Memoir of his 
Life, and an Essay on his Genius and Writings. 

These two books are a continuation of the cheap 
edition of standard poets, now being issued by the 
Messrs. Appleton. Their typographical beauty is 
unsurpassed, while the low rate at which they are 
offered places them within the reach of ali. 

THE TIN TRUMPET; or, Heads and Tails for 
Wise and Waggish. A new American edition, with 
alterations and additions. This is a book of humor 
and nonsense, containing a number of illustrations, 
many of them from designs by John Leech. 

ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. A Romance. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 

THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. A Romance. By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

Two additional volumes belonging to Appleton’s 
cheap edition of the Waverley Novels. 

From Leypotpt & Hoit, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE VILLA ON THE RHINE. By Berthold 





Auerbach. Author’s edition. With a Portrait of 
the Author, and a Biographical Sketch, by Bayard 
Taylor. We have received Parts I. and II, of this 
work. Want of space will not permit us to say all 
in praise of Auerbach’s works that they really de- 
serve. He is comparatively unknown to American 
readers, ‘On the Heights’* being the only novel 
from his pen which has attracted much attention in 
this country. He is not a mere story-writer, but a 
poet, philosopher, and scholar as well. “The Villa 
on the Rhine” is vigorously written, and displays 
profound and original thought on the subject of edu- 
cation. The translation is all that can be desired, 
and this edition is published with the express sanc- 
tion of the author. 

REMINISCENCES OF FELIX MENDELS- 
SOHN-BARTHOLDY. A Social and Artistic Biog- 
raphy. By Elise Polko. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Lady Wallace. With additional letters 
addressed to English correspondents. This work, 
the author assures us, has been a labor of love, and 
every care has been taken to make it acceptable to 
the public. Yet there have been many difficulties in 
the way of its becoming all that could be desired, and 
it is offered merely as ‘‘a sketch of his biography, 
the full completion of which is,” we are told, “to be 
reserved for a later period.” 

From Ropert Carter & Brotuers, New York, 
through J. S. Claxton, Philadelphia :— 

BESSIE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. By Jo- 
anna H. Mathews. The “ Bessie Series” is already 
so popular that we need only name the publication 
of a new volume, which carries Bessie and Fred and 
Maggie through a summer among the mountains. 
This book is excellently printed and bound. 

AUNT MILDRED’S LEGACY. By the author 
of “ Battles Worth Fighting.” This little book is a 
story for boys, of skating adventures, out-door play, 
and the many active occupations that make up coun- 
try life. It will be a favorite with the thousands of 
boys who will find their own tastes reflected in its 
pages. 

THE LILY SERIES. By Mrs, Sherwood. Forty 
years ago, Mrs. Sherwood’s stories were like Hannah 
More’s; their circulation was enormous, and they 
represented the “serious” literature of children. 
Since her time there have been so many children’s 
books at once more entertaining and more heaithy, 
that we cannot think their republication necessary. 

From THe AMERICAN News Co., N. Y., through 
Liprincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE GENERAL’S DAUGHTER. A Romance of 
History. By Anna Argyle, author of ‘Money and 
Marriage,” etc. This is a sequel to “ The Cecilias,” 
by the same author, published a short time since. 
It is by an American lady, though the scene is laid 
in Europe. It is well written and entertaining. 

From J. S. Reprretp, N. Y., through LippPin- 
coTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TRIBUNE ESSAYS. By Charles T. Congdon. 
With an introduction by Horace Greeley. Those 
interested in the political history of ourcountry will 
find this book a valuable one, as its contents ap- 
peared originally as leading articles in the New 
York Tribune, between the years 1857 and 1863. 

From CHARLES Scripner & Co., New York, 
through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WONDERS OF OPTICS. By F. Marion. 
Translated from the French, and edited by Charles 
W. Quin, F.C.S. Illustrated with seventy engrav- 
ings on wood, and a colored frontispiece, 
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THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By W. De Fon- 
vielle. Translated from the French, and edited by 
T. L. Phipson, Ph. D., F. C. S., ete. Illustrated 
with thirty-nine engravings on wood. These vol- 
umes have each attracted much attention in France, 
and there can be little doubt that a reception equally 
warm will be accorded them here. Aside from, and 
in addition to a scientific treatment of their sub- 
jects, the books are filled with anecdotes, illustra- 
tive of the point under discussion. Both volumes 
belong to Scribner’s “ Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders.” 


From CLARK & MAyNaArp, New York :— 

WILEY’S ELOCUTION AND ORATORY: Giv- 
ing a thorough Treatise on the Art of Reading and 
Speaking. By Charles A. Wiley, teacher of elecu- 
tion. Our thanks are due Mr. Wiley for a copy of 
his excellent work. The book contains a numerous, 
yet, at the same time, careful selection of prose and 
poetry of styles abounding in sentiment and humor, 
and from the pens of the most celebrated authors. 
The work has been planned for the use of schools 
and colleges, and is, moreover, a valuable guide for 
teachers, clergymen, and public speakers. We can 
give it our hearty recommendation, 


From Dick & FITzGERALD, New York, through 
Peterson & BRorTuers, Philadelphia :— 

THE BOOK OF TABLEAUX AND SHADOW 
PANTOMIMES. By Sarah Annie Frost, author of 
“The Parlor Stage,” etc. This volume contains a 
choice collection of tableaux vivants, with full di- 
rections for costumes and arrangement of the stage. 
To these are added a number of shadow acts and 
pantomimes, with complete stage instructions. 


From M, W. Dopp, N. Y., through CLAxTon, 
ReMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

BEFORE THE THRONE; or, Daily Devotions for 
«Child, These “ Devotions,” in their simplicity, are 
suited to the use of the youngest child who can un- 
derstand what prayer is. Yet they are not “ child- 
ish” to that extent as to make them unsuitable to 
those of maturer years. 


From Cassetn, Perrer, & GALPpin, New York :— 

ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS: A Record of Dis- 
covery, Geography, and Adventure. PartI. By H. W. 
Bates, Assistant Secretary of the Royal Geographi- 
eal Society. This is a work that promises to be of 
great interest to the reader. The engravings are 
executed in the best style. 


From Lee & SHerParp, Boston, through TURNER 
Brotuers, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE GENERAL; or, Twelve Nights in the Hunter’s 
Camp. A Narrative of Real Life. Llustrated by 
G.G. White. A perusal of this beok will, if we mis- 
take not, create a longing for the free, open life of a 
hunter, if only fora brief season. If our young men 
should, by the reading of it, be induced to take their 
summer holiday in any of those wild retreats which 
nature still affords in some portion of most of our 
States, where they may for a time throw off the re- 
straints of society, and revel in the luxuries of pure 
air and exercise, we think they would undergo 
greater recuperation of powers, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, than they can possibly experience 
in the overcrowded fashionable resorts. 

JULIETTE; or, Now and Forever. By Mrs, Made- 
line Leslie. A well-writtea story, with a religious 
tone, which will find many readers. 





From RoBertTs Broruers, Boston, through Lip- 
PincoTT & Co,, and D, ASHMEAD, Philadeiphia :— 

EDELWEISS. A Stery. By Berthold Auerbach. 
Translated by Ellen Frothingham. Auerbach is ac- 
knowledged as one of the best of German novelists. 
His works, while they are full of interest, and leave 
nothing to be desired in either plot or characters, 
do not depend upon the story alone for their attrac- 
tion. They are interspersed with sentiment and 
philosophy, which, to the thoughtful reader, will 
prove their greatest charm. The scene of this ro- 
mance is in that portion of Germany where the in- 
habitants of both sexes and all ages are engaged in 
clock and watch-making—an humble yet intelligent 
peasantry, whose characters are peculiarly pleasing 
ones, 

VILLA EDEN: The Country-House on the Rhine. 
By Berthold Auerbach, author of “ On the Heights,” 
ete. Translated by Charles G. Shackford, Part I. 
This translation of Auerbach’s work appeared origi- 
nally in the columns of Littell’s Living Age, where 
it has already found numerous admirers, 

From Lortne, Boston, through TurNER Bro- 
THERS, Philadelphia :— 

MY TEN ROD FARM; or, How I became a Florist. 
By Mrs. Maria Gilman. This little story illustrates 
a branch of industry peculiarly adapted to women, 
yet which thus far has attracted the attention of 
very few. A widow of limited means finds in her 
small garden a field of labor both healthy and re- 
creative, which, with the expenditure of a little capi- 
tal, not only places her above want, but yields her a 
liberal income. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM: The Story of the Grand 
Army. By Justin Jones. 


~— Goden’s Ar m-Cbair, 


JUNE, 1869. 


EMBELLISHMENTS.—The steel plate this month— 
“The Watering-Place”—is certainly the finest that 
we have given this year. It is one of those rural 
scenes that every one delights to meet with, and, 
when pictured on canvas, receives the highest meed 
of praise. 

A six figure colored fashion-plate is our next. 

Another one of those handsomely colored plates 
of fancy work is also given. 

Extension sheet, containing 30 figures of fashions 
and other useful articles. 

A page of children’s fashions, and a page of bon- 
nets, hats, headdresses, etc. 

The work-department is again filled with a choice 
selection of useful and fancy articles. 








Notice.—Manuscripts must in all cases be accom- 
panied with the name and address of the authors, 
and stamps for their return, if not accepted. The 
utmost care will be taken and ali possible expedi- 
tion used with regard to them; but it must be un- 
derstood that the Editor is not responsible should a 
MS. be mislaid or lost. 


Fovr first-class magazines for 86 50 :— 


Godey’s Lady’s Book - - - -& 00 
Arthur’s Home Magazine - 2+ -« 20 
Once a Month - - - . - - 200 
Children’s Hour- - + + - - 1850 
8 50 

We will send the whole four one year for $6 50. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for June contains a 
charming selection of music. Among the contents 
is the beautiful song, Won’t You Tell Me Why, 
Robin? by Claribel, author of Five o’clock in the 
Merning, and other celebrated songs. Now that the 
lamented authoress is no more, her charming bal- 
lads are more than ever sought after. All her best 
songs have appeared in the Monthly, many of them 
having been first given to the American public in 
our periodical. We also give in the June number 
Brinley Richards’ last composition, a fine arrange- 
ment froin the Grand Duchesse, one of the most 
popular operas ever written. Brinley Richards is 
always a favorite with showy performers at the 
piano, his music being graceful and melodious with- 
out any great difficulties to master. For those who 
are not advanced we give our usual easy arrange- 
ment, the present number being a beautiful Redowa. 
In no other publication of regular sheet music can 80 
great a variety and quantity of good and fashionable 
music be obtained as in the Monthly. Terms, $4 per 
annum in advance, with three pieces of new music 
as a premium to every new subscriber. Or for two 
subscriptions 5 worth of new music from our cata- 
logue is given gratis, the most liberal offer ever 
made, as it reduces the actual cost of the Monthly to 
12 cents per number for $1 worth of music. Single 
numbers 40 cents, or the April, May, and June num- 
bers will be sent as samples for $1, with nine cents 
in stamps for postage. Address J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—We give a full list this month, 
as we shall hereafter reduce this department to 
shorter limits. Let our friends order at once from 
this list as every piece named is good. We send free 
of postage on receipt of price. The new songs are 
Mary, my Beautiful Angel, charming song in F, by 
Mrs. Hackelton. Watching on the Shore, sweet pa- 
thetic song by Torrey, music by Krauss. New edi- 
tion of Down by the Whispering Sea, one of the 
most popular songs ever published. Still True to 
Thee, beautiful song by Mrs. Pohlman. Shall Love 
no Longer be Our Stay? very pretty. Tommy Dodd, 
new comic song. All Day Long, Stephen C, Foster’s 
last and best song. Sweet is the Work, new sacred 
duet and quartette. Why I Love Thee, beautiful 
song and chorus by E. Mack. Each 30 cents. Also, 
The Heart's Triumph, with exquisite picture title, 
60. For Ever and For Ever, new edition of this 
charming song or duet, beautifully illustrated, 40. 
That Golden Lock of Hair, illustrated, 34. What is 
the Use? lively humorous song, 25. 

New Fantaisies for good performers. Forget Me 
Not, showy piece, handsome picture title, 60. Day 
Dreams, Karl Redan, illustrated, 50. Entrainante, 
Valse de Concert, Ascher, 50. Serenade to Laura, 
Qhm’s last fantaisie, 35. Greenfields, very pretty, 
35. Stars of the Summer Night, beautiful piece by 
Rhollo, 30. Blue Bells of Scotland, Robinson’s bril- 
liant arrangement, 11 pages, 75. Babble Brook, 30. 

New Polkas, etc.—Stream of Life Polka. Volun- 
teer’s Quickstep. Ristori Redowa. Casilda Polka 
Mazourka, by Perizot. Moss Basket Waltz, very 
pretty. Masked Ball Polka Mazourka, by McNaugh- 
ton. Aureola Polka, Ladies’ Favorite Waltz. Each 
30 cents. 

Very Easy Pieces.—Capt. Jinks Quickstep. Not 
for Joe Galop. Somebody’s Son Waltz. On the 
Beach Schottische., Flying Trapeze Redowa, Mabel 
Waltzes, Gilt Edge Polka, Unadilla Waltz, In- 
gleside Mazourka, Starry Night Galop, Cherry 

ounce Schottische, Ada Bell Waltz. 20 cents 


each, or the entire twelve for #2. Address orders as 
above, to 


J. Stark HoLioway, 





Lirge.—The following remarkable compilation is a 
contribution to the San Francisco Times from the 
pen of Mrs. H. A. Deming. The reader will notice 
that each line is a quotation from some of the stand- 
ard authors of England and America. This is the 
result of a year’s laborious search among the leading 
poets of the past and present time :— 


Why all this toil for triumphs of an pone? 


. 


oung. 
Life ’s a short summer, mana flower. Dr. Johnson, 
By turns we catch the vital breath and ye 
‘ope. 
The cradle and the tomb, alas, so nigh. Prior, 
To be, is better far than not to be, Sewell. 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy ; 
Spenser. 
But light cares speak when mighty griefs are dumb, 
Daniell. 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
Raleigh. 
Your fate is but the common fate of all ; Longfellow, 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall. Southwell. 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere ; Congreve. 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care; Churchill. 
Custom does often reason overrule, Rochester. 
And throw a cruel sunshine ona fool. Armstrong. 
Live well; how long or short, permit to heaven; 
Milton. 
They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
Bailey. 
Sin may be clasped so close, we cannot see its face, 
Trench. 
Vile intercourse where virtue has no place. 
Somerville. 
Then keep each passion down, however dear ; 
Thomson, 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 
Byron, 
Her sensual snares let faithless Pleasure ley, 
Smollett. 
With craft and skill, to ruin and betray. Crabbe. 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise; 
Massinger. 
We masters grow of all that we despise. Cowley. 
Then, I renounce that impious self-esteem ; 
Beattie. 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 
Cowper. 
Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave, 
Davenant, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. Gray. 
What is ambition 1—’tis a glorious cheat !— 
Willis. 
Only destructive to the brave and great. Addison. 
What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 
Dryden. 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 
Quarles. 
How long we live, not years but actions tell ; 
Watkins. 
That man lives twice who lives the first life well. 
Herrick. 
Make then, while yet we may, your “= friend, 
ason, 
Whom Christians worship, yet not = 
ill, 


The trust that’s given guard, and to yourself be just ; ss 
Dana, 

For, live we how we can, yet die we must. 
Shakspeare. 


NEARLY Srx HvunpDRED PaGes or Cnoice READ- 
ING FoR Firty Cents.—It will be seen by an adver- 
tisement in this number of our magazine under the 
head of “ Grrer EXTRAORDINARY,” that, in order 
to make the people better acquainted with their new 
magazine, “ONCE A MONTH,” the publishers, T, 
S. ArtHuR & Sons, of Philadelphia, will send the 
first six months’ numbers for 1869, of that rarely ex- 
cellent and beautiful periodical, containing 576 pages 
of the choicest reading, for 50 cents. Take our ad- 
vice, and send the 50 ceats; you will find it a first- 
class investment, 

ORIGINAL Destans.—It will be observed that we 
give original designs for most of our wood engrav- 
ings. This is not done by any other magazine, 
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Miss Hosmer.--The thing is settled. Rome is now 
quiet. The momentous matter that has shaken the 
world to its centre is settled. Miss Hosmer has re- 
turned to the Hunt. How rejoiced we are. Some 
months since we published extracts from a very 
long letter of Miss Hosmer, the sculptress of Rome, 
giving her reasons for abandoning the Hunt; they 
would not give her the fox’s tail. 

‘As the difficulty which Miss Hosmer had with 
the Roman Hunt last year was mentioned in the 
American journals, it may be of interest to know the 
pleasant termination of this affair. 

“The disagreement was Cooaty regretted by the 
majority of the Hunt, for Miss Hosmer has many 
warm friends among its members. Matters have 
therefore been preparing themselves unconsciously 
for the adjustment of the affair, so that, when Prince 
Giustianini (also Lord Kinnaird and Newburgh of 
the Scotch and English Peerage), the Master of the 
Hounds, waited on Miss Hosmer in relation to a 
visit which the ex-Queen of Naples was to make to 
the Meet, the whole trouble was settled atonce. The 
prince said everything that was friendly and proper, 
expressing a wish that Miss Hosmer should return 
to the Hunt. 

‘After this amende honorable, Miss Hosmer could 
ask nothing more, so both parties agreed to forgive 
and forget, and the vexatious trouble was at an end, 
Some days after Miss Hosmer went to one of the 
Meets, and was received most cordially. This is as 
it should be.” 

The writer of this letter to one of our papers, from 
which we make the above extract, thinks “it may be 
of interest to know the pleasant termination of this 
affair.” Now we do not conceive it to be a matter 
of the slightest interest to the American public to 
know whether Miss Hosmer hunts or not. But 
who could resist “ Prince Giustianini”’ and “ Lord 
Kinnaird of the Scotch and English Peerage?” It 
certainly was necessary to mention that “the ex- 
Queen of Naples was to be at the Meet,” so the 
whole trouble was settled at once. How nicely the 
whole thing is managed to bring Miss Hosmer’s 
name in with the nobles and-ex-royalty. What 
twaddle! 


CHARMINGLY CooL.—From the Boston Journal we 
take the following :— 

** An account has been published in the papers re- 
garding the marriage in Paris of Mrs. P., of this 
city, to M. de Champs, of the Chinese Embassy. It 
appears that for good and justifiable reasons the 
marriage did not take place. Mrs. P. is the widow 
of the son of H. D. P. of this city. An engagement 
was made some months ago, and the marriage was 
to take place in Paris. Mrs. P., accompanied by her 
father-in-law, went to Paris, when the requirements 
of M. de Champs regarding the settlement of the 
dowry were so manifestly unjust, that even Mr. P.’s 
liberal propositions were at length withdrawn and 
the engagement terminated, The bearing of Mrs, 
P. and Mr. H. D. P. is represented as having been 
highly creditable, and they were fully sustained by 
the leading Americans in Paris.” 

Now let us put this into plain English. Mr. P. 
takes his daughter to Paris, and says to M. de C.: 
“Here is my daughter, withso much money.” “ Not 
enough; I must have more, if I,a Frenchman, marry 
your daughter.” A great deal of love here on the 
gentieman’s part! “ Won’t give it,” says Mr. P. 
* The bargain is off,” says M. de C. We don’t agree 
with the latter part of the article—that the bearing 
of any of the parties was “ highly creditable,” and 
we cannot but look with contempt upon all engaged 
in the transaction. 


A CELEBRATED chemist says: “I consider, after a 
careful comparison and analysis, ‘ BARRETT’s VEGE- 
TABLE Hatr RESTORATIVE’ by far the best hair pre- 
paration in the market. It is the only one I can 
fully indorse,’’—Boston Journal, 





“Tue ANGEL or Peace.”—Large numbers of this 
exquisitely beautiful picture have already been or- 
dered by our subscribers, for whom we havo obtained 
the privilege of gettingitfor $1. The regular selling 
price is $2 50. 


One who received a copy writes: we picture is 
received, and I am happily disappointed in finding it 
larger and more beautiful than I anticipated.” 

Another writes: “Your picture, ‘The Angel of 
Peace,’ exceeds my highest expectations,”’ 

Another says: “I received ‘The Angel of Peace’ 
all right, and I thank you for it; it is so much nicer 
than I dared think o getting. I have just had it 
framed, and have nothing in my parlor I take so 
much pleasure in as that beautifu: picture.” 

And another writes: “To me it came with ‘heal- 
ing on its wings,’ and while I gazed uponit with eyes 
that still ‘ weep at waking,’ I felt that it was my own 
darling girl so lovingly clasped in the arms of the 
angel.”’ 

And still another: “I received the copy of ‘The 
Angel of Peace,’” for which accept my most sincere 
thanks. I shalJl not attempt to describe its beauties, 
as words would fail. I will only say that it sur- 
passes the imagination, and cannot be appreciated 
unless seen,” 


Every subscriber, or regular purchaser of the 
Lapy’s Book, can order a copy of this charming 
picture for $1. Address L. A. GopDEy. 


Two gentlemen, noted for their fondness of exag- 
geration, were discussing the fare at different hotels. 
One observed that at his hotel he had tea so strong 
it was necessary to confine it in an iron vessel. “ At 
mine,” said the other, “it is made so weak, it has 
not strength to run out of the teapot.” 

Youne Men Take Norice.—It is a fact, perhaps 
not generally known, but interesting to young men, 
that the solitary ringlet, which floats from so many 
waterfalls, is a notification on the part of the wear- 
ers that they ere not engaged. If it is extremely 
long, the wearer is supposed to be very desirous of 
getting spliced at once; if only moderately long, it 
shows that only good offers will be entertained; an 
extremely short, meagre ringlet indicates that the 
wearer is very particular as to whom she accepts. 


Aw English writer’s opinion of American women :— 


“As for the Americans—we do not allude to the 
indigenous tribes of savages—they reverse the Hot- 
tentot standard of sgorag With them thinness is 
in as high a repute as blubber with their African 
sisters, and they will pare themselves down to im- 
yalpable shadows with as much diligence as the 
Cone will bloat themselves into oleaginous fulness, 
The Hottentot women are said to give their skin 
and flesh extensibility by constant kneading, and to 
cram themselves with pounded maize soaked in 
mares’ milk, in order that they may swell out to the 
desired fatness ; and the Americans to pinch their 
bodies, even to the crunching of the bones, with 
jackets of steel or corsets, and to drench themselves 
with a mixture of chalk and vinegar that they may 
be reduced to the fashionable tenuity.” 


A crusty old bachelor, net liking the way his 
landlady’s daughter had of appropriating his hair- 
oil, filled his bottle with liquid glue the day beforea 
ball, to which she was going. She stayed at home 
in consequence. 

A DeLientrvuL Mvsicat PUBLicaTion.— Hitch- 
eock’s Half Dime Series of Music for the Million.” 
B. W. Hitcheock, New York. In this publication 
Mr. Hitchcock has opened a placer. Every one will 
want the Half Dime Series, especially as he pub- 
lishes the most popular airs of the day. 


“ Erenty pounds are needed to finish the monu- 
ment to Leigh Hunt.” 


A good chance for his son Thornton, that amiable 
youth, to subscribe. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A cuURIoUS anecdote has just been made public 
with reference to Prince Charles Radzivil. t the 
age of fifteen he could neither read nor write, and 
numerous professors had failed to teach him the al- 
phabet, as the young prince would not give his atten- 

- tion to anything but shooting, racing, and hunting. 
His mother offered to settle two farms upon the per- 
son who succeeded in teaching the prince to read 
and write. This was accomplished at last by a gen- 
tleman, who designed the letters of the alphabet on 
a large picture, and, placing the prince and his com- 
panions at fifteen paces, called upon them to fire at 
the letters as he called them out. Sporting Young 
England might be taught much by the same means, 


THE sun’s light is not only essential to the pre- 
servation of the natural vigor of the a but acts 
very beneficially as a remedy in disease. he French 
make great use of it, particularly in their hospitals. 
To the windows of these there are attached inclined 
planes, upon which the sick are laid and exposed on 
every clear day to the sun’s light. This has a more 
powerful tonic effect than all the iron, quinine, por- 
ter, wine, and spirits which are so much used with 
us. 


Tue 24th of February, 1848, Louis wpeage was in 
travelling dress, and about to quit the Tuileries, 
when Marshal Bugeaud precipitately entered the 
room, exclaiming: “ Sire, give me two hours, and I 
will quell the insurrection; sign an order to attack, 
and I will guarantee everything.” The king re- 
plied: “ Do you wish to kill more people? No, I’d 
rather retire.” He went away into exile. Marshal 
Bugeaud shrugged his shoulders, and grumbled: 
“Oh, if you prefer playing the philanthropist, I 
have nothing more to say.” 


WHEN the Empress of the French is about to pass’ 


from her apartment to her dressing-room, the first 
femme de chambre touches an electric bell that corres- 
ponds with the room overhead. Thereupon a trap- 
door in the ceiling of the dressing-room opens, and 
the toilet the Empress has signified her intention of 
wearing is lowered from above—petticoats, slip, 
dress, tunics, all ready to put on, one inside the 
other, with their trimmings of flowers and ribbons, 
flounces and lace. A quarter of an hour after she is 
dressed, necklace, jewels, and ear-rings are in their 
places, and then the hair-dresser is summoned ; for 
the empress, contrary to the usual fashion, leaves 
her coiffure to the last. The whole process is com- 
pleted in less than half an hour. 


AN EXTRAVAGANT Princess.—A young Russian 
— has a wonderful house in Paris. In the 

ath-room the walls and ceiling are hung with white 
muslin on a ground of rose-colored satin, and the 
floor is covered with white velvet cloth, The water 
falls into the marble bath: from chased silver taps, 
and above is suspended a dais, from which filters 
scented waters. The dressing-room is lined with 
gold, shot with pink, gray and silver; two columns 
of pink and white mar le support a tablet, upon 
which rests a mirror framed in gold and silver foli- 
age; a fewchoice objects of art stand about; and, in 
the mirror-room, sky-blue hangings of velvet drape 
the numerous looking-glasses. 


A FASHIONABLE LADy’s-MAID.—A short time back, 
the famous French actress, Madame Doche, was in 
want of a lady’s-maid. Amongst others who ap- 
plied for the “ situation,” one suited the lady; terms 
were agreed upon, and all seemed about to be satis- 
factorily concluded, when the abigail said: “I for- 
got to ask what my room is like; is it a comfortable 
one?” “ Very comfortable,” was the reply. “ With 
a fireplace?” was then asked. “ Yes,’ was the an- 
swer, “but for — causes I allow no fire to be 
lighted, as you sit in a well-warmed room down 
stairs.” The lady’s-maid drew up grandly, saying: 
“Then our agreement is at an end; it is not on ac- 
count of needlework that I need a fire, but because 
T receive my friends every Saturday evening.” 


In a country-place in France the lady of one of the 
neighboring chAteaux was accustomed, as most 
French ladies are, to have what might be called her 
“beggars in ordinary.”’ One of them was waiting, a 
few months ago, at the above mentioned ch&teau in 
the early hours of the day. Having gone to bed late 
the night before, the lady had not risen betimes, and 
the beggar waxed impatient. At last, turning to 


the footman: “ How long d’ye suppose she’ll be be- 
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fore she comes?” said he. ‘ Really can’t say,” an- 
swered the valet; “‘maybe ten minutes, maybe an 
hour and a half.” ‘*Then I’ll tell ye what it is,” re- 
torted the mendicant, “ she may provide herself with 
another beggar—tell her that from me.” And so 
saying, away he went. 


A BLIND girl is in White Cross Street Prison in 
London, and has been there for some time, for a debt 
she assumed for her father of 20. 


UNDAUNTED ETIQUETTE.—In England, during the 
French Revolution, the Duke of Bedford invited the 
emigrant Due de Gramment to a splendid dinner, 
one of those magnificent entertainments which Eng- 
lish noblemen pride themselves on giving to crowned 
heads, and their good feeling prompts them to offer 
to exiles. During dessert, a bottle of Constantia 
was produced, which for age and flavor was supposed 
to be matchless. It was liquid gold in a crystal 
flagon, a ray of the sun descending into a goblet, it 
was nectar which was worthy of Jove, and in which 
Bacchus would have revelled. The noble head of 
the house of Russell himself pone his guests toa 
glass of this choice wine, and de Grammont, on tast- 
ing it, declared it to be excellent. The Duke of Bed- 
ford, anxious to judge of its quality, poured out a 
glass, which no sooner approached his lips, than, 
with a horrible contortion, he exclaimed: “* Wh 
what on earth is this?’ The butler approached, 
took the bottle, and applied it to his nostrils, and, 
to the dismay of his master, pronounced it to be cas- 
tor oil. The Duc de Grammont had swallowed this 
horrid draught without wincing. 


We were dining once at the house of a friend with 
the great Henry Clay, and an incident similar to the 
above took place with a different result. The host 
had been praising his Constantia wine, and nice lit- 
tle glasses were placed before each guest. Mr. Clay 
tasted his glass, and, when asked by the host how he 
liked the wine, replied, in that musical voice he was 
so noted for: ** My dear M , 1 thought Constan- 
tia wine was sweeter than this.” This, we think, 
was more diplomatic than the Duc de Grammont’s. 
Of course, an error had been committed by the but- 
ler, who had substituted Staughton’s bitters. 

A SENSIBLE GENTLEMAN.—A gentleman of Cleve- 
land, whose daughter is soon to be married, has 
printed on the wedding cards, ‘‘ No presents will be 
received.” This saves the expense in fashionabl 
circles of hiring jewelry for the occasion. 

A late fancy is to have cards engraved with a pet 
name, or sportive one, to be used with special friends. 
It is a mark of intimacy to exchange these, 

Monogram window curtains are not such expen- 
sive fancies after all. A pretty set was seen at a 
French house, made of thick, clear muslin, the large 
letters, a foot or more long, worked in the centre 
with flat braid, and coarse seed stitch, the rest of the 
curtain plain, with a border of Cluny edging all 
round and insertion over pink ribbon, 


Let me thank you for your efforts to render yours 
a book suitable for all classes, both rich and poor. 
I had rather pay ten dollars for it than one for any 
other. How can you afford to publish it at only 
three dollars a year! The reading matter alone is 
worth three times that amount; and the value of the 
cifferent pattcrns cannot be estimated. May you 
long continue to publish it, is the sincere wish of 
your friend, N. M. R. 

“Tam an unlucky man, gentlemen,” exclaimed a’ 

oor fellow. ‘If I were to seize time by the fore- 
ock, Ido believe it would come right out, and leave 
me as bare as a barber’s block.”’ 

“Miss LORILLARD SPENCER, a pretty New Yorker, 
is to marry one of the Counts Cenci in Rome.” 


We wonder if he is any relation to Beatrice Cenci. 
The Cencis were a bad lot. The old Cenci was the 
worst man that ever lived, and Beatrice helped 
murder him, 
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“ A SUFFERER,” as he says, sends us the following 
for publication :— 


WEDDING PresentTs.—Anybody decently acquaint- 
ed with the annals of religious persecution is aware 
that it was no uncommon thingin the Ages of Faith 
for house to be set against house, and family against 
family, and for even wives to denounce their hus- 
bands for refusing to sacrifice to the predominant 
belief. It is just the same now, It is invariably the 
wife of one’s bosom that turns against one in this 
matter of wedding presents. In vain you argue that 


you never saw the girl but twice in your life, and 
rather disliked her than otherwise, that you have no 
money, that you really cannot afford it, that the 


whole thing is a humbug, and that you will not en- 
courage it. Femme le veut. She is an old friend of 
her cousin’s, your wife pieads, and her maternal 
grandmother and the bride’s great-aunt twice re- 
moved were related in some confused sort of boy 
She recalls all the presents she herself—she calls it 
*we”—received when she married, and points to a 
row of barbarous gimeracks on the mantelpiece and 
cabinets, which you have often wished would only 
join twice as many more that even she herself could 
not stand, and — since relegated to the bed-rcoms., 
What would people ty» What would they think? 
They would call you horribly mean, or—what, of 
course, would be infinitely worse—-imagine that you 
could not afford it. If—an almost prem en ag | im- 
probable supposition—you hold out against these 
conjugally pictured terrors, society steps in and sees 
what it ean do to break your stubborn spirit. It 
asks you tothe reception, and you might just as well 
appear there without a wedding garment as without 
a wedding present. You would be cast out incon- 
tinently. Not perhaps that you would mind that 
much; for, singular to say, the result would be that 
you would thus avoid, instead of sharing, no end of 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. But your wife likes 
the weeping, and is quite sure you like a champagne 
reception, and so she accepts an invitation off-hand 
—and, indeed, how could she refuse it !—withcut say- 
ing a word to you, and then, as the phrase is, you 
are in for it. he only question now is—for how 
much? $50, $100, or £250. 

There is a fashion in these things, and you must 
give, not according to your inclination, or even ac- 
cording to your means, but 2 la mode of the circle in 
which you move. If you have a daughter out of 
long clothes, she is asked to be a bridemaid; and 
you can no more refuse to let her be one than you 
can to dine at the White House. The etiquette of 
society strictly forbids it. Then, unhappy man, you 
are in for it, and no mistake. Your daughter must 
pay heavily for the honor, and must, of course, give 
a splendid present on her own account, whilst the 
magnificence of the joint one of yourself and wife 
must be proportionately increased. You are sup- 
posed to be the free citizen of a free country, in 
which no one can tax you save the representative 
you have yourself elected ; and here a parcel of peo- 
ple, who are just as often as not almost complete 
strangers to you personally, can walk into your 
house, or rather drag you into theirs, and, without 
your having the power to resist or call out, mulet 
you to the extent of a quarter of a year’s house rent, 

These are the pains and penalties which you have 
to pay for being a recognized member of society. 
But even when you have made up your mind, or it 
has been made up for you by your more lavish half, 
to give a handsome present to the lovely creature 
who is taking advantage of her position to screw all 
she can out of her admiring friends, the question 
still remains what to give. Your own notion is to 
give her half the things we have already spoken of 
on the mantelpiece, or the whole of them, if your 
wife likes. But the suggestion, more practical than 
romantic, is scouted by the feminine element of the 
family consultation, The objects of vertu which they 
lately appealed to as one of the very reasons why 
you are bound to give a wedding present are now 
reated as utterly unworthy of a acceptance, 
With this scornful view you cordially agree; but 
you are not allowed to base ys 4 argument upon it. 

ndeed, you are allowed to see that, now it has been 
settled that a lot of money is to be spent, your opin- 
ion is not in the least required as to the manner of 
its outlay, and that you may retire from the discus- 
sion as soon as ever you feel inclined. It may thus 
be said of you, in this particular instanee, that you 
neither propose nor dispose. You oppose, but, as 
we have seen, entirely in vain. All that you now 
have to do is to draw a check—and meet it—and your 





_— of the transaction is finished. Of course you 
ave got to go to the reception, when the levely 
creature who has fined you so on gy | has probabl 
no time to recognize your existence. It is just posal. 
ble that you may be even deprived of your champagne 
reception, after all. There is always a troublesome 
question about room on such occasions ; and whilst 
the weakest go to the wall, the very weakest of all 
remain outside of it. If you happen to be amongst 
these last, it will be rate rape | conveyed to you— 
again through that domestic traitor, the wife of your 
bosom, that, perhaps, you don’t care about the bother 
of being at the reception. She knows they are dread- 
fully pressed for space, so she has take. upon her- 
seif to say that she is quite sure you do not; but 
they all hope that you will be at the church. After 
that, you can go your way; to your club, or, ~~ 
like, to what in polite — is usually expressed by 
adash, Atschool you learned from the classics that 
there is a separate body of individuals born to con- 
sume the fruitsof theearth. In the great world, you 
are 7 learning that there is another born to 
provide them; and it finally dawns upon you that 
you belong to the latter. 

What exn’t be cured must be endured ; and we have 
no expectation of seeing these forced benevolences 
abolished. But what can’t be cured can sometimes 
be mended. Count Figuerola has just done away 
with the octroi duties in Spain, and substituted a 
mixed house and hoy tax in their stead. Cannot 
something similar be done in this matter of wedding 
presents? 

CuicNnons.—A party of people went out for a sail 
one day last summer, but (as not unfrequently hap- 
pens) the wind rose, and presently all the ladies felt 
very ill. One young lady was just about to “ go off,” 
‘and the sailor—a great rough man, of course, not ac- 
customed to ladies—just put his arm so as to catch 
her head when she fell back in a faint. She had on 
a chignon, fastened with a beautiful tortoise-shell 
comb, and this giving away the whole thing fell into 
the sea. The sailor tried to catch it with his boat- 
hook, but it was of no use, for the weight of the 
comb had sunk it. The other ladies of the party, 
who also felt ready to “go off,” were alarmed by 
this, and, fearing that they might lose their chig- 
nons too if they fainted, reserved themselves for a 
future occasion; in the mean time securing their 
chignons by holding them on, 


Tue Ricut PERSUASION :— 

In terrible agony a soldier lay dying in a hospital. 
A visitor asked him — dscns - 

“ What church are you of?” 

“ Of the church of Christ,” he replied. 

“7 mean of what persuasion are you?’ then in- 
quired the visitor. 

* Persuasion?” said the dying man, as his eyes 
looked heavenward, beaming with love to the Sa- 
viour, ““*I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus.’ 

ETIQUETTE IN MovurRntnc.—A writer says: “* Not 
long since, I was at a largely attended funeral, and, 
on being shown into a room, where were two or 
three showmen presiding cover a dinner-table spread 
with hat-bands, scarfs, and gloves, I was addressed 
thus by the chief undertaker : ‘Are you a crape- 
mourner, sir, or a silk-mourner? So, I suppose, to 
paraphrase Pope's line, that a mourner in crape is 

wice the mourner to one in silk.” 


NARVAEZ, late Premier of Spain, since dead, said to 
his confessor, who bade him forgive his enemies, 
he had none to forgive. “ Yes, every man has some, 
my son; and you must exercise Christian charity. 
“ But L repeat to you, my father, that I have none. 
I have had them all shot.” 

Aristocracy.—Some of the New York modistes 
will not attend to any persons who do not come in 
their own carriages. They are a close corporation, 
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Tue Circus AND MEnAGERI£c Men.—These people 
excel all others in their bills announcing their per- 
formances. Here are some extracts from a combined 


company’s bills some year or two ago :— 


The Principal Acts 


of M’tie Emma, M’Lie Ipa Marie, and MADAME 
AYMAR are so full of grace and beauty as to success- 
fully challenge criticism. These ladies have achieved 
the highest degree of art in horsemanship, and in 
their active changes, posés, pirouetting on steeds at 
full speed, never fail to win the reward of merit by 
enthusiastic demonstrations of applause. They are 
the diamond gems of the profession, transporting 
the very souls of the spectators to regions of ethe- 
real enchantment, carrying them away on the gos- 
samer wings of ideality, making all beholders, for 
the time, forget they are mortals occupying the sub- 
lunary sphere. 





Madame Showles 
will introduce her splendid and beautiful mottled 
thoroughbred steed, 
American Eagle, 
to witness which is alone worth the price of admis- 
sion. This educated animal evinces a sagacity that 
seems to border so much on reason that even the 
most scientific are in doubt as to the dividing line 
between it and the common instinct of the brute 
creation. This beautiful animal has an eye as spark- 
ling asa 
Gazelle, 
that almost turns darkness into light, and causes 
the feathered tribe in the exhibition to flush their 
wings as though the morning dawn was about to roll 
upward the sable curtain of nocturnity. 
The Circus Troupe. 

The stars that glitter in the expanded firmament 
of this immense establishment, like so many Andro- 

edas on aclear night, will continue in their respect- 
ive roles, bedazzling the auditors with the refulgent 

tintillations of truly developed art and gorgeous 
magnificence. The feats of horsemanship, the wild, 
daring, and yet graceful acts of equestrianism, never 
fail to induce the most enthusiastic applause. 

ROFESSUR CRAVEN will introduce that wonder- 
ful, and it may be said, stupendous mountain of 
bone and muscle, 
The Elephant Romeo, 

so that the visitors may witness a most marvellous 
performance. Romeo will go through the same 
movement? that he did on the wild western prairies 
when he converted 


Twelve Hundred Camanche Indians 
to the principles of Christianity. The visitor will 
thus see manifested in Elephantine flesh, what the 
wild Indians supposed to contain 
The Great Spirit, 
An interesting and eventful history of this much- 
talked of Elephant is in preparation, and will be 
issued to the public in a short time. 


Grand College of Educated Animals. 

The gorgeous, scientific, and truly attractive and 
artistic developments of the accomplished lady and 
gentlemen performers will present a resplendent 
series of 


Sublime, Moral, Interesting, Instructive, Amusing, 
and Wonderful Scenes, 

which would appear entirely too fabulous if ex- 

ressed in an advertisement. They must be seen to 

e duly appreciated. These great displays will un- 

Id in all the loveliness and beauty of enchantment 

arrying the minds of the bewildered or spell-bound 
ee map off on the gentle wings of the imagina- 
tion to such pageantry as — might dream of after 
having read a few chapters o 
* Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

Words are really wanting to give adequate expres- 
sion. ‘ Webster’s Unabridged” fails most signally 
in language to fully portray a semblance of the 

lity. Reader, you must go and see for yourself. 

oonoMyY may be learned at this great college in a 
single evening. Here the visitor will see splendid 
specimens of the ZyYGopAcTYLovs race that live upon 
the earth, or float and poise upon the ye 1 of gold 
and silver plume in the cerulean arch, An 





ence to these the corps of superintendents in courtl 
dress will elucidate the peculiarities of each wit. 
guarded suaviloquence. 


PECULIARITY OF HANDWRITING.—It is a remark- 
able fact that no man can ever get rid of the style 
of handwriting peculiar to his country. If he be 
English, he always writes in English style; if 
French, in French style; if German, Italian, or 
Spanish, in the style peculiar to his nation. Pro- 
fessor B—— states :— 


“T am acquainted with a Frenchman who has 
ro all his life in England, who speaks English 
ike one of our own countrymen, and writes it with 
ten times the correctness of ninety-nine in a hundred 
of us, but yet who cannot, for the life of him, imitate 
our modes of —— I knew a Scotch youth who 
was educated entirely in France, and resided eight- 
een years in that country, mixing exclusively with 
French people, but who, although he had a French 
writing-master, and gong never saw anything 
but French writing in his life, yet wrote exactly in 
the English style; it was really national instinct. 
In Paris, all the writing-masters profess to teach 
the English style of writing; but, with all their 
professions and all their exertions, they can never 
get their pupils to adopt any but the cramped hand 
of the French. Some pretend to tell the characteris- 
tics of individuals from their handwritings. I know 
not how this may be; but certainly the nation to 
which an individual belongs can be Instantly deter- 
mined by his bandwriting. The difference between 
the American or English and the French handwriting 
is immense—a schoolboy would distinguish it at a 
glance. Mix together a hundred sheets of manw 
script written by a hundred Frenchman, and another 
hundred written by Englishmen or Americans, and 
no one could fail to distinguish every one of them, 
though all should be written in the same language, 
and with the same pens and paper. The difference 
between Italian, Spanish, and German handwritin 
is equally decided, In fact, there is about as grea 
a difference in the handwritings of different nations 
as in their languages. And it is a singular truth 
that, though a man may shake off national habits, 
accent, manner of thinking, style of dress—though 
he may become gg identified with another 
nation, and speak its language as well, perhaps 
better, than his own—yet never can he succeed in 
changing his handwriting to a foreign style.” 


“THe GERMAN.’’—Almost everybody has heafd of 
this dance, and its interminable length. Generally 
commencing at about twelve midnight and finishing 
at half past three or four. It is very exhausting, 
and, to keep up the spirit of the dancers, and to 
strengthen them to renewed efforts, beef-tea is served 
to them in very pretty small cups. “ This is an idea 
as is an idea.” 


“Dumas fils lately received a manuscript for exa- 
mination, with this memorandum from the hopeful 
author: ‘It is the work of six days.’ 

“Dumas sent back the play with the following 
note: ‘You should not have rested the seventh,’” 


West VIRGINtA, 
Or course, when flattering criticisms from stand- 
ard journals of the day are being showered upon you 
you have no ears or eyes for the commendations of 
an unknown subscriber from the hills of West Vir- 
ginia; but I am sure if you could see the eager, jolly 
faces awaiting in anxious expectation the cutting 
the leaves of your magazine, the devouring of your 
literary dishes, along with the tid-bits of relishes in 
the miscellaneous department, you couldn’t help 
feeling just a little bit good. You must know our 
purse is notover flush. So when I can get new music. 
alter my old dresses by the fashion-plates, instead 
of paying mantua-makers double the value of the 
| ote od find delightful entertainment for my leisure 
ours in its sketches, and sit at a table 2 la mode from 
its culinary instruction, and allat the expenditure 
of &3 per annum, what wonder we look upon Gopry 
as a Godsend? Mrs J. H. L. 


We thank our friend for the above, also for the 


in refer- ' valuable receipts she sent. 
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COTTAGE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Howss & Son, Archétects, Philadelphia, 


THE above is a design of a cheap and beantiful 
cottage, that can be built, of frame, for &3500, fin- 
ished in good style, with full size square-topped 
rooms in second story, and a small attic for storage 
and ventilation above, It has a nice veranda, with 
a balcony on it, a bay-window, and a superb parlor. 
which is intended for use and not to be Kept locked 
up. By looking into the design practically, it will 
be observed that all the improvements in ventila- 
tion, heating, and other conveniences can be applied. 
For information upon these various heads we would 
refer the reader to the Manufacturer and Builder, a 
gheap ama 9 LM ya pase by Western & Co., Park 
tow, New York, where the are 7 
abiy iscusead, ’ y are all carefully and 
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FIRST STORY. 


First Story.—A porch; B hall, 7 feet wide; C par- 
lor, 12 by 20 feet; D dining-room, 12 by 16 feet; E 
kitchen, 12 by 14 feet. 

Second ay a chamber, 12 by 14 feet 6 inches ; G 
shamber, 12 4 16 feet; H chamber, 12 by 14 feet; I 
hall, 7 feet wide; J veranda. 

Isaac H. Horss & Son, 
Architects, Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SECOND STORY. 





A ceLeBRaTeD French preacher, in a sermon upon 
the duty of wives, said: “I see in this congregation 
a woman who has been guilty of disobedience to her 
husband, and in order to point her out I will fling 
my breviary at her head.” He lifted his book, and 
every woman’s head instantly ducked. 


Tue Philadelphia Inquirer says: “Godey’s course 
of lessons in drawing, with illustrations, is worth 
the price of this periodical. Godey’s ‘Arm-Chair’ is 
filled with good things.” 

WANTED, by a lady—a machine that will tell how 
far husbands go when “they just step down to the 
post-office or club.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Gedey, 
gael Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Ed?- 

ress. 

Pang order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for ail articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. E. M. M.—Sent articles March 20th. 

Mrs. K. S.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 24th. 

Miss K. 0.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 25th. 

Mrs. T. G. McC.—Sent articles by Harnden’s ex- 
press 26th. 

Mrs. M. L.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. J. S.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. A. J. M.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. R. P. W.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. N. J. W.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. . N.—Sent rubber gloves 27th. 

Mrs. . L—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. .G.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. *, O.—Sent pattern 29th, 
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Mrs. H. B. L..—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. R. H. G. M.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 
April 17th. 

Mrs. T. F. O.—Sent rubber gloves 17th. 

Mrs, H. T.—Sent pattern 17th. 

. D. M.—Sent pattern 17th. 

. A. H.—Sent pattern 17th. 

.S. K. M. A.—Sent pattern 17th. 
. E. P.—Sent rubber gloves 17th. 
. J. R. F.—Sent pattern 17th. 

L. A. P.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. C. E .—Sent pattern 17th. 

Miss R. E. G.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs, G. W. D.—Sent articles 17th. 

Irs. M. E. W.—Sent pattern 17th, 
Irs. J. A. M.—Sent pattern 17th, 

Mrs. D. H.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. M. E. O.—Sent pattern 17th. 

gurs. E. P. R.—Sent pattern 17th, 

Mrs. J. C.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. R. W. 8.—Sent pattern 17th. 

R. W.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. O. M, H.—Sent pattern 17th. 

F. and A.—Make the dress long, with a piece a 
quarter of a yard deep, tucked lengthwise, placed 
between two hems for the trimming for skirt. Open 
sleeve. One skirt; no sash, unless a ribbon one. 

Annie.—The only mode of arranging the hair 
would be in curls. 2. To match suit in colors. 3, 
Pearl-color or green. 4. Lace shawls are very fash- 
jonable. 5. Remain at home, 

F.—Pronounced Weda; the other as you would 
Sarah. The formeris the name of an English writer. 

Mrs, D.—We do not understand the sampler ques- 
tion. 2. Hair-work was published in the Book some 
years ago; we will send the numbers containing the 
directions for 25 cents a copy. 3. Cannot publish 
directions for coloring photographs, or of painting 
them on porcelain, as we would have to purchase 
the right to do co. 

Mrs. D. W. will please accept our thanks for her 
receipts. 

Subscriber.—It is impossible to change the coior; 
never heard of any one ever attempting such a thing. 

Pauline.—We do, But at the present time have 
s0 many on file that it will take at least twelve 
months to get through with them. 

Zerlina.—The author of the poem is Dinah Maria 
Mulock. We give it entire. 


TOO LATE, 


Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that 1 knew, 

I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


Never a scornful word should grieve ye, 
I’d smile on ye sweet as the angels do ;— 

Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


O to call back the days that are not! 
My eyes were blinded, your words were few: 
Do you know the truth now, up in heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true? 


I never was worthy of you, Douglas; 
Not half worthy the like of you: 

Now all men beside seem to me like shadows— 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true. 


Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew; 

As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


Emma.—Better let them alone. Time is the best 
curative. 

Patty.—The waist should be in proportion to the 
height and general size. 

Annie.—You did not mention the color. 

Elizabeth.—It is no doubt owing to the manner in 
which you treated the old lady. Politeness costs 
nothing. 

Mrs. W.—It is doubtful if your pearls will recover 
their color. Common magnesia is a good thing to 
keep pearls in. 

Leon.—No reliable information could be obtained 
through the insertion of yourinquiry. We have not 
tried the preparation, 

A Subscriber.—It is impossible to prevent the 

orsted socks from shrinking. Use lukewarm water, 

little soap as possible, and pull them out when 
damp. 
Jane.—Send them to a furrier, 





Clara,.--We are unable to furnish the pattern you 
request. 

E. S.—It is not injurious to the hair to wash the 
head with cold water. 


Fashions, — 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HaAvtinG had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed erpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the LApy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subseriber to the LApy’s Boos, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of cuir-colored silk, trimmed with 
five narrow ruffles that extend up the back of the 
skirt, two only of which extend around to the front, 
Tight-fitting casaque, cut shallow in the back and 
front, and in deep points at the side, trimmed with 
fringe and three satin bands of a darker shade; coat 
sleeve, trimmed to correspond. Hat of white chip, 
trimmed with velvet and a plume the color of the 
dress trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of lilac grenadine, with a pattern 
around it of a darker shade. Plain corsage, with 
a pointed bertha of silk edged with lace. Sash of 
purple ribbon. Black lace shawl. Black lace bon- 
net, trimmed with a color to match the dress. 

Fig. 4.—Underskirt of green silk, trimmed with a 
plaited flounce. Overskirt of black silk, trimmed 
with black lace; this skirt is cut short in front, and 
is looped up at the sides, Plain corsage, cut surplice, 
with revers of green silk; coat sleeves, trimmed 
with four rows of lace. Hair puffed and tied with 
green ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Evening-dress of white muslin, made with 
two skirts; the lower one is trimmed with five nar- 
row ruffles. The overskirt is puffed, each puff being 
divided by a band of silk edged with lace and fastened 
with flowers at the bottom. The front is composed 
entirely of rows of lace. Low square corsage, 
trimmed tocorrespond. Hair puffed and ornamented 
with flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Costume for a boy. Purple cloth, made 
with a Zouave jacket, white shirt, and Garibaldi 
pants. Gray straw hat, trimmed with purple. Gray 
stockings and purple boots. 


DESCR:PTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 
Fig. 1—Dress of cuir-colored silk, made with two 
skirts. The lower one iscut in scallops, edged with 
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two narrow ruffles, divided by bands edged with a 
narrow ruffle; a plaited ruche heads these. The 
upper skirt is quite short, and is trimmed with a 
fringe headed by a trimming made of the silk; it is 
looped up, en panier. Plain corsage, trimmed to 
correspond, 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of white silk, with laca 
flounce on the edge of skirt. Overskirt of white 
illusion, trimmed with a narrow ruche. Low cor- 
sage, with illusion bertha, with a spray of flowers 
going around the neck. Sash of white silk loops and 
puffed illusion ends, finished by aquilling. Flowers 
in the hair, to correspond with those on dress. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white muslin, with four 
narrow ruffles on the edge of skirt, headed by a puff, 
with a ruffle at each side, Puff at the back to form 
a pannier, edged around with a ruffle. Low corsage, 
trimmed to correspond, Sash of violet silk, 

Fig. 4.—Dinner-dress of lilac grenadine, with a 
flounce of lilac silk on the skirt, with scalloped edge, 
headed by a quilling. Low corsage, with lace on 
neck and arms. A lace bow and ends, arranged in 
the Watteau style, on the back. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress, A grenadine robe of black, 
with a pattern around the skirt in green and white. 
Mantle of black, trimmed with fringe and satin; the 
upper part is looped up in the back with a rosette, 
Black lace bonnet, trimmed with green. 

Fig. 6.—Walking-dress of green summer poplin, 
with an underskirt of a lighter shade. The upper 
skirt is cut in points, and looped up in the centre of 
the back near the bottom. Plain corsage, with 
small pointed cape, with a row of bows up the cen- 
tre of back, which also extend down the skirt, a 
large one being at the waist. White chip bonnet, 
trimmed with green leaves and white lace, 

Fig. 7.—Dress of white muslin, made with two 
skirts; the upper one is edged with a ruffle, and 
looped up with bands of ribbon fastened with flow- 
ers, Tunic made to correspond. Low square corsage, 
trimmed with lace. Sash of rose-coiored ribbon, 


TWO CORD TRIMMINGS. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the mode of working these 
trimmings, and Figs. 3 and 4 represent the finished 
border. 

For both these trimmings a piece of thick poste- 
board will be required, an inch broad, arranged, as 
in the design, with pins pushed in at regular dis- 
tances, forming a sort of frame. The upper side of 
the work is the under side of the finished border. 

For Fig. 3, take two pieces of white piping double, 
and loop them crosswise round the pins placed 
nearly half an inch distant from each other. The 
outer edge of the border is joined by a narrow red 
braid. The cords are tied in the centre by a knot 
consisting of two button-hole stitches, as shown in 
the design. 

For Fig. 4 loop the cord round two of the pins 
placed in the pasteboard, two ends alternately round 
a pin placed further down, and fasten these loops 
by a white braid, placed on with simple knots, as 
shown in the design. Take out the pins, and recom- 
mence on the pasteboard till the work is finished. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of lilac silk ; the tunic is folded back 
and is fastened in the centre of the back ; blaek lace 
waist, with a fancy over-waist of lilac silk. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for girl of ten years, made with two 
skirts; the lower one is of blue and green plaid ; the 
upper one ts of plain blue, trimmed with the plaid to 
match the underskirt; sash of the same. 

Fig. 3.—Jacket fichu, crossed in front. This fichu 
forms a sort-of jacket without sleeves. The fronts 





are crossed and finished off in two long lappets. 
Our model is made of white cashmere, lined with 
violet silk, and trimmed with a strip of insertion, 
worked in crochet with black silk, then embroidered 
with beads. The revers are simulated by the trim- 
ming. The lappets are fastened together at the hack 
with a bow of the same material. 

Fig. 4.—White muslin dress, waist, and uppe* 
skirt. The waist is cut heart shaped, with a plaited 
piece inside. The skirt is trimmed with a narrow 
ruffle, and is looped up at the sides. The waist and 
sides of the skirt are trimmed with lace insertion, 
lined with blue silk, blue belt. 

Fig. 5.—Black silk apron, trimmed with satin 
points and small satin buttons. 

Fig. 6.—New style of ear-rings. 

Fig. 7.—Slip for child six months old, madé of 
Nainsook muslin, trimmed with worked insertion. 

Fig. 8.—Ladies’ corset cover, trimmed with inser- 
tion and lace. 

Fig. 9.—Under-waist for little girl, to be worn with 
alow, square dress; the neck piece is formed of lace. 

Fig. 10.—Drawers for a young lady of fourteen or 
fifteen years. 

Fig. 11.—Parasol of pearl-colored silk, trimmed 
with point applique lace. 

Fig. 12.—Marquise parasol. This parasol is of 
white silk, embroidered with flowers in their natural 
colors. A colored fringe finishes the edge. Handle 
of carved ivory. 

Fig. 13 shows a trimmed ball shoe of white satin. 
The ornament consists of vandykes of similar ma- 
terial, arranged on stiff net. For each vandyke a 
piece of satin, one inch and three-fifths square, is re- 
quired. Fold it first in half its breadth, and then 
into a three-cornered piece. The sewing on of the 
vandykes is covered with a satin rouleau. 

Figs. 14 and 35.—Collar and cuff of linen, with 
colored border. 

Fig. 16.—The fichu pelisse is made of white pique, 
trimmed with an insertion formed of braiding. 

Fig. 17.—Ladies’ underskirt of gray merino, 
trimmed with a ruffle of blue and gray striped me- 
rino, with a puff of the same heading it, edged with 
a band of blue velvet on each side. 

Fig. 18.—Cape for evening dress. The foundation 
is of bright-colored silk, covered with net or tulle, 
and edged with lace or blond, rouleaux and trim- 
mings of satin. 

Fig. 19.—Dressing-gown, made of cambric muslin, 
with tucks and narrow worked edge. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engravings, Page 495.) 


Fig. 1.—Suit for boy of five years, made of blue 
summer cloth. The blouse is bound with silk braid 
of the same color. Gray straw hat, trimmed with 
ribbon to correspond. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for boy of ten years, made of light 
summer cassimere ; the pants are made in the knic- 
kerbocker style, loose jacket, and vest. The suit is 
bound with silk braid. Gray felt hat, with turned-up 
brim. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for little girl of blue and white 
striped silk; the skirt is trimmed with three nar- 
row ruffles; plain-corsage, with lapels of plain blue 
silk; sash in back. White chip hat, trimmed with 
blue velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-suit for little girl of green silk, 
made with two skirts; the lower one is trimmed 
with one ruffle, headed by a band of bias siik; the 
upper skirt is gored, and cut in deep scallops, edged 
with a ruffle headed like the other. Bands of silk 
extend up each gore. Plain corsage, tight sleeves, 
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with puff at top. White straw hat, trimmed with 
green velvet and small plume. 


BONNETS, HEADDRESSES, AND HATS. 
(See Engravings, Page 498.) 

Fig. 1.—Ronnet of light blue crape, made plain, 
The back is trimmed with lace, which extends down 
and forms the strings, which are fastened with a 
ribbon bow. The front is trimmed with a large bow 
with bird in the centre. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of the diadem shape, made of black 
lace; the strings are fastened with a rosette with 
loop ends of pink ribbon; large bow of pink satin 
ribbon in the face, extending on the outside, with an 
aigrette of black standing up back of it. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with a large 
pink rose, buds, and foliage, and narrow black satin 
ribbon; strings of black lace and satin ribbon, fast- 
ened with a rosette. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of pink crape, made of two pieces 

/plaited ; the back is finished with lace; the edge of 
the brim is trimmed with pink flowers and small 
dead-colored leaves. 

Fig. 5.—Cap for elderly lady of white lace, with 
bow and long lappets at the back; ribbon loops and 
ends on top of violet color. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of white crape, trimmed with 
white lace and marabout feathers; pink flowers in- 
side the brim; strings fastened with a white bow. 

Fig. 7.—Hat of white straw, bound with black vel- 
vet, and trimmed with black velvet and field flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of white chip, faced with green vel- 
vet, and trimmed with it and pink roses, 

Fig. 9.—Headdress for evening wear, of pink 
flowers and small feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Hat of gray straw, trimmed with feathers, 
gray satin ribbon, and a few blue flowers at one side. 

Fig. 11.—Headdress for evening wear, of white 
flowers and blue velvet. 

Fig. 12.—Hat of white straw, trimmed with blue 
velvet, narrow lace, and white flowers. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 


As*the season advances many new thin goods 
adapted to the heat of summer appear. Crépe de 
chine is one of the prettiest of fabrics; it is the beau- 
tiful Canton crape formerly worn in shawls. Fawn 
color, pale buff, and lavender are the favorite colors. 
For suits, the upper skirt and mantle are of the 
crape, the under skirt of silk of the same color 
trimmed with crape. These colors are very delicate 
and soil easily, but we are told the goods clean beau- 
fully, which is a great advantage. 

Chambery gauze is another novelty, it is a thin 
goods resembling the airiest fabric woven, yet is 
strong, and wears well. It is seen in robes also, in 
white and pearl-colored grounds, striped with the 
Roman colors. White will be universally worn; 
muslins of all kinds, grenadines, and piqués, are the 
principal materials used. A croquet suit, lately im- 
ported, is of Swiss muslin, with two wide embroi- 
dered ruffles on the skirt, a puff at the top of each is 
lined with colored ribbon. The Watteau casaque 
has a ruffle on the skirt and sleeves. A large bow 
and ends of ribbon are at the top of the broad box- 
plait in the back. Belt to correspond with ribbon, 
For morning wear white dresses are made very sim- 
ple, generally trimmed with narrow ruffles of the 
same, ortucks. For afternoon toilette, they cannot 
be too elaborate—embroidery and lace being the 
trimmings most used. We will give a few models 
for mqgning wrappers. 





For white lawn they are made with a cluster of 
tucks on each front, edged both sides with narrow 
ruffling. The cuffs of sleeves and collar are made to 
correspond. The shape is a sack or Gabrielle back, 
and a slightly gored front, worn with a belt, An- 
other style is made with a Spanish flounce, tucked 
front, collar and cuffs of embroidery. Percale wrap- 
pers with small figures have a ten inch flounce, and 
trimming of bias bands of plain or chéne cambric 
stitched on in double rows, in points and plain lines 
upon the fronts, One of the prettiest designs isa 
white cambric, with bright pinks in rose crimson, a 
color that wears well. A word to our readers, which 
is necessary pow that so many of the beautiful colors 
fade after the first washing. Any color can be set 
by soaking the print fifteen minutes before washing 
in a pail of tepid salt water with a tablespoonful of 
sugar of lead dissolved in it. 

The new dress trimmings for the most part are en- 
tirely different from anything in use lately. The 
braid embroidery for piqué dresses is formed of a solid 
square cotton braid, much firmer and finer than the 
pearl-edged gimp used last season, Piqué braids half 
an inch wide, flat, with raised figures on blue, pink, 
or amber ground, are the fashion, mingled in the 
patterns with pure white braid. Handsome crochet 
cotton trimmings, like heavy tatting, are new for 
piqués and cambrics. In silk trimmings there are 
scalloped and dented satin ribbons, fringes with 
chintz heading, corded and gimp-edged ribbons, gimp 
and fern-like patterns headed with loops of braid, 
satin scallops with chintz fringes and colored crimped 
fringes. Variegated fringe of purse-silk is handsome 
for the present style, which is to trim black silk and 
grenadine suits with pipings and bindings of bias 
plaid satin of gay colors. The fringe is a good addi- 
tion. Satin ruches, silk quillings of all widths are 
used for trimming silk and grenadine. Serge braid 
in colors is a new article; this is nice for children’s 
clothing. A fresh trimming for tarlatanes and tulle, 
that will save a great deal of labor in preparing 
evening dresses, is scalloped satin ribbon, with a two 
inch ruche of illusion on one edge. A trimming four 
or five inches deep is a plaiting of striped Foulard in 
delicate colors, notched on the edge, and finished 
with fringe or ribbon heading. These flounces can 
be attached at onee to the dress, saving more than 
half the trouble of making where much trimming is 
used. Thisis one of the newest importations. Of 
course the price of these trimmings is triple the cost 
of making them yourself, a great consideration to 
many persons. 

A novelty of the year is the use of narrow chintz 
ribbons for the hair. These are imported in various 
designs expressly for this purpose. Pompadour pat- 
terns on black or white ground, and gold or silver on 
colors, are the choice. Four yards are required to 
trim the hair, for the ribbon passes once over the 
forehead, and again over the head, besides twice 
round the chignon, and falls in long Joops trom the 
latter. Scarfs of netted floss, of different widths, 
pure white, buff, rose, azure, and straw-colors, are 
charming additions to the foiletteforsummer, Netted 
floss handkerchiefs, in soft colors, are worn over the 
head for evening. They should be folded Fanghon 
shape, and one corner refolded to rest on the fore- 
head, and take away the dowdy look of a handker- 
chief by soft folds. White ones dotted with chintz 
colors, with crimped fringes are a favorite style. 

Grenadine ties, with satin embroidery on the ends, 
are pretty for summer. A black tie, two inches 
wide, with Persian border, crimped fringe, and a 
white moss rose-bud embroidered natural size, is one 
of the prettiest patterns. 

The mask veil is still the shape preferred; silk 
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qnes, with a wreath of flowers in natural colors, are 
among the importations; but we cannot consider 
them in good taste. In miliinery materials the 
granite tulle is a novelty; it is sprinkled with dots 
of embroidery precisely like the frosted malines of 
last season. It is seen in all colors, and is more 
durable than the malines. The pluie diamant is a 
tulle shot in lines of crystal dots like fine rain. 
Netted veils to draw over hats, screening the head 
all round, and netted scarfs to throw over Fanghons, 
by way of garniture, are seen in silk, but the pret- 
tiest novelty is netted lace, and scarfs of fine, firm 
cotton, that looks exactly like the finest Leghorn 
cord. These form the only trimming of some of the 
shapes, 

Black lace bonnets are very much worn; one called 
the “ Isabella” is a very handsome and novel affair. 
The whole bonnet is composed of a scarf of Spanish 
net, the diadem being high, and set in front. The 
diadem is a wreath of leaves fastened at the top by 
a jet butterfly and black aigrette. An oddity in 
trimming, on a black lace bonnet, is a bird’s nest of 
golden hue moss on the forehead, with three tiny 
pearly eggs init. We will speak of a novelty in the 
way of a hat, and then pass on to other topics, re- 
ferring our readers to the sheet of bonnets, hats, etc., 
in the front of book for further information. This 
coquettish novelty is called the floral fez or pouf hat, 
studded so closely with flowers that the frame is con- 
cealed. One is made entirely of blue forget-me-nots, 
an aigrette is in the front, a white blonde scarf falls 
behind, and is brought over the face fora veil. An- 
other is of Parma violets with trailing foliage. The 
most unique of all is the beetle-wing fez, covered 
with fine feathery grasses and moss, amidst which 
are chameleon-winged beetles. A tiny humming- 
bird is perched on the top, and the strings are of 
ribbon representing grass. 

Black grenadine suits will be very much worn this 
summer for colors as well as mourning. A suit seen 
had seven quilled ruches of the material on the skirt, 
a Watteau casaque and Maria Theresa sleeves. An- 
other had three wide flounces, edged with thread 
lace. The.tunic and fichu basque were trimmed with 
ruches of lace, making the dress very expensive. 
For house dresses, grenadines are trimmed with 
narrow ruffies up to the waist; these can be made of 
an alternate ruffle of colored silk and grenadine, or 
can be bound with a color. Some persons prefer the 
dress to be all black, and wear colored ribbons and 
Ornaments, and so give the dress a different appear- 
ance each time it is worn, 

Of lace fichus, so pretty to wear over low dresses, 
there are various new models. The bertha fichu, 
formed of a strip of lace insertion, edged on either 
side, first with a cross strip of colored satin, then 
round the top with a narrow, and round the bottom 
with a deep lace. This fichu forms a bertha, which 
is lengthened into lapels, crossed in front over the 
bodice, and fastened at the back under a large satin 
rosette. It can be made in either black or white 
lace, the latter is of course more dressy. The Wat- 
teau is also very fashionable. It is a square bertha 
of lace or satin, trimmed on either side with lace. 
At the back there is a square, flowing tulle drapery, 
with a ruche of satin and lace all round. A large 
bow of satin ribbon fastens this drapery on either 
side. It can be worn with any dress. 

There is a change in the shape of ladies’ collars; 
they are much larger than they were, turned down 
and slanted off sharply at the corners, so as to re- 
main very much open in front. For demi-toilette, col- 
lars of fine stitched white linen are edged with 
Valenciennes lace, Sometimes a garland in raised 
satin stitch is worked just above the hem of the col- 





lar, For elegant toilettes lace collars, formed of a 
strip of insertion for the neck, and a bow or lappets 
in front, are still much in vogue. 

A startling novelty in handkerchiefs is a small 
square of cambric with a wide border of black lace. 
Chantilly is used; this is certainly a novel fashion, 


In lace goods fichu basques of guipure net edged 
with lace are among the novelties. Coquettish little 
aprons of black lace are seen in pretty designs with 
ruffles of lace to trim them, 

French gilt and imitation jewelry is still very much 
worn, and has, in many cases, almost entirely super- 
seded the real article, a fact to be regretted. Now- 
a-days a lady can have a different set of jewelry for 
every dress, and, if she loses her jewel case, it will 
occasion her but a trifling loss. The latest novelty 
in rings is a Byzantine mosaic, made in the shape of 
the new marquise rings, set in black enamel, no gold 
being visible. These rings set off a pretty white hand 
to advantage, and are in great demand among all the 
fair sex. Byzantine is very fashionable, but is 
splendidly imitated, so that persons do not really 
care to pay the price for the real. 

Little girls’ toilettes differ but little, except in size, 
from their mammas’. Fora little girl ten years old 
we have seen a dress of gray silk poplin, brocaded 
with small blue flowers, trimmed around the bottom 
with a fluting of blue silk; low bodice, with a che- 
misette of plaited cambric; small basques, edged 
with narrow fluting, to correspond with that of the 
skirt; tight sleeves, with a similar fluting around 
the top, and upon the outer seam. A very elegant 
walking-suit seen was of lilac satin, with narrow 
fiounces, pinked; the overskirt of black grenadine, 
trimmed and fringed with guipure and insertion; the 
corsage was of lilac, the same as the skirt, but 
covered with a drapery of insertion; over the cor- 
sage was thrown the pelerine Maintenon, of grena- 
dine and insertion, tied gracefully on the back; a 
bonnet of black lace, trimmed with purple pansies; 
lilac gloves and parasol, covered with lace, com- 
pleted this exquisite toilette. 

Large sashes are the fashionable adjuncts of mo- 
dern toilettes. Those of plain gros grain silk or rib- 
bon are arranged into enormous bows at the back. 
The Moorish sash isin great vogue. It is made of 
wide white silk, striped with many colors, and the 
Persian is a sash of splendid double-faced satin; 
black on one side, colored on the other, and thus an- 
swering all the purposes of twosashes. Upon either 
end of the sash on the black side a peacock’s feather 
is brocaded in raised work in bright colors, with 
such perfection as to look exactly as if it had been 
embroidered by hand. 

We are frequently inquired of in reference to hoop 
skirts, whether they are still going to remain in 
fashion or not. We do not think it can be a matter 
on which there can be any doubt. Hoop skirts are 
too comfortable and economical to be readiiy given 
up. The fashion of them may, and, in fact, will 
change, but to give them up entirely is not to be 
thought of. Many of the leading New York houses 
have taken this matter up, and agree in deciding 
that the prospect is not that they will be given up, 
but that they will be worn more than ever; and 
larger in size, so our Parisian sisters tell us. Be- 
sides the economy, durability, and healthfulness of 
the skirts, they have other claims than those men- 
tioned, for in their manufacture are employed thou- 
sands of hands, mostly women, who earn from five 
to twelve dollars a week at this easy work. Some 
of the larger establishments in this line employ as 
many as from six to eight hundred young girls. 

FASHION, 








